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By the Rt. Rev. JOSEPH M. CORRIGAN, S.T.D. 


Tuts distinguished presence, which I 
most respectfully greet and welcome, quite 
apart from its intimate and personal effect 
of frightening and bewildering this awed 
central figure, does carry a power of signifi- 
cance which the Church of Christ, on the one 
hand, and the American nation, on the other, 
persistently attach to what has been so 
aptly called the apostolate of teaching. It 
would be to miss the deepest and the best 
meaning of this beautiful scene here to- 
day, were it to be dismissed as merely the 
pomp and circumstance surrounding the ac- 
cession to office of the rector of the univer- 
sity. It must be read as the emphasis worth- 
ily placed upon every step marking an 
anticipated advance along the paths of 
learning to the ultimate goal of truth. 

This is, therefore, no hour for looking 
backwards. Our theme must be the destined 
contribution of this university to America’s 
to-morrow. We can not fail, however, to be 
heartened, as we face into the future, by 
glimpsing the nature of the work done under 
the five rectors who, from 1887 to our day, 
conducted this university of America along 
its path of steady progress to its position 
to-day worthy of comparison in scope and 
purpose with any of the Catholic univer- 
sities of the Old World. 

The first rector, Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop John Joseph Keane, came to us from 
1 Inaugural address, November 18, 1936. 
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Virginia, where a state university system 
began under Thomas Jefferson. With Cath- 
olie appreciation of true scholarship and 
culture, the first rector sought his teachers 
in the Old World, and we are linked to it 
with the very beginnings of this great ac- 
complishment in the one still living and ac- 
tive professor of that earliest day—Rev- 
erend Dr. Henry Hyvernat. 

The second rector, Bishop Thomas Joseph 
Conaty, brought with him from his home, 
New England, the contact with the first 
American college—Harvard—founded in 
1636 and at whose third centenary this 
autumn this university was represented 
by a large delegation led by the Rt. Rev. 
Michael J. Splaine, one of our distin- 
guished trustees. Bishop Conaty likewise 
came with his memories of our first Cath- 
olic college, Holy Cross of Worcester, 
which in 1943 will hold its first centennial 
anniversary. 

The third rector, Bishop Denis Joseph 
O’Connell, by his long residence in Rome, 
linked us more strongly than ever to that 
mother of universities of the entire medieval 
world. 

The fourth rector of this university was 
Bishop Thomas Joseph Shahan. In the 
providence of God, this great figure took 
his place at the head of this university at a 
period of greater progress and expansion in 
all phases of American life; in none more so 
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than in the educational world. The bril- 
liant mind and noble and holy heart of 
Bishop Shahan proved great enough to meet 
this new trend, to understand it and eventu- 
ally to lead it. Associating with himself 
Right Reverend Edward A. Pace, Bishop 
Shahan was in the position of offering the 
most scholarly and most Catholic lines of 
progress for the university. He brought 
to his long years of university life a genial 
personality from which radiated the fairest 
things of Catholic culture and the noblest 
fruits of Catholic scholarship. He saw the 
university grow under his fatherly care and 
has left it a memory to be forever cherished 
which will make of his tomb in the shrine, 
that was born of his inspiration, an ever- 
growing center of Catholic pilgrimage. 

This great development of the Catholic 
University during Bishop Shahan’s twenty- 
seven years needed two things to ensure the 
permanency of the university. The fifth 
rector, Bishop James Hugh Ryan, faced 
these needs and, with indefatigable energy, 
brought about the coordination of the uni- 
versity’s many disciplines and the integra- 
tion of its principles, purposes and outlook 
with American university life in general. 
Surrounded by skilled and zealous helpers, 
Bishop Ryan succeeded in making the 
American university world conscious of 
Catholic high scholarship centering in this 
university. 

Having set before you in the first five 
rectors of this university the glorious record 
of achievement of almost fifty years, I feel 
that I have given you, at the same time, the 
cogent reasons why, in an humble spirit, by 
no means free from pained apprehension, I 
use my opening address as a plea for that 
united cooperation without which there can 
be no true advance, nor even indeed a main- 
taining of that which has been achieved. 
The sacrificial fruits of fifty years on the 
part of bishops, priests and people must 
now be recognized as merely the first fruits 
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as we plan unitedly to bring the blessings 
of knowledge and grace to all the people. 

We are witnesses of rapidly changing 
conditions in our country. Only one of 
those changes must we really fear, that is, 
the new alignment under the two banners 
of society. On the one is emblazoned the 
words ‘‘ with God’’ and on the other ‘‘ with- 
out God’’ or ‘‘against God.’’ The most 
momentous decision for the individual, for 
the family, for the school, for the state 
to make is ‘‘Am I with God or against 
God?’’ Units are multiplying on all sides, 
fanatical in their enthusiasm to win re- 
cruits against belief in God. Reason alone 
can prove by its own native power that God 
exists. Let any honest seeker after truth 
wish to study this all-important funda- 
mental truth; he will find the Catholic Uni- 
versity ready to furnish it. For those who 
are convinced of the existence of a personal 
God, infinitely perfect, there is a series of 
conclusions we can or must follow. Those 
who deny the existence of a personal God 
are logical in rejecting all sanctions of our 
present civilization and in insisting that 
physical force alone can restrain. There is 
little wonder that Communism is increasing 
its force. 

This Catholic University bears aloft the 
banner ‘‘with God’’; reason’s proof of 
God’s existence . . . belief in God, the sci- 
ence of God and of man’s tending toward 
God who created him, and Christ, who is 
at once God and man—the very heart and 
soul of this university. The preservation 
and restoration of society depends, in the 
last analysis, on society, government, schools 
and homes acknowledging and adoring God. 

A university share in achieving this great 
work for God and country must be con- 
cerned with its place in the supreme society 
of the state and in the supreme society of 
the church. Since it is fundamental in 
Catholic philosophy that the state is a su- 
preme society with a definite aim, which is 
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the temporal welfare of its people, and 
equipped with all the necessary powers to 
achieve this aim, we find it necessarily a 
task of university dimensions to supply 
leadership in every right effort to achieve 
the highest purposes of this society. On 
the other hand, man belonging, at the same 
time, to another supreme society, charged 
with his eternal welfare and equipped with 
the needed means for attaining his destiny, 
there must be in his philosophy of life such 
a consciousness in his membership in both 
these societies that again university life 
must supply the leadership which the 
church also has a right to expect. 

When we turn to consider the opportunity 
afforded us by the state, we find in an 
epochal day apparently dawning for this 
American nation a very changed condition 
destined permanently to affect the welfare 
of the people. Federal and state legislation 
intimately affecting our entire social and 
personal life, and every phase of that life 
to-day, has already opened a series of 
changes looking to social security for every 
class of citizen which is not likely to be put 
aside, whatever changes its methods may 
undergo or however it may be affected by 
the changes of partisan politics. This 
planning for social security for the vari- 
ous classes of citizens immediately makes 
a great need for Catholic citizens who are 
well equipped, both in the basic prin- 
ciples of social science and in the de facto 
knowledge of methods and _ institutions. 
The whole future of social security is go- 
ing to win success or failure in the measure 
in which we keep or lose truth, honor, hon- 
esty and respect for authority. Since these 
factors rest finally only on the eternal law 
of God, we know how definitely religion 
must play its part even in the guiding and 
helping the state to attain its own purpose. 

Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins has re- 
cently written on ‘‘The Higher Learning 
in America’’ in language which is bound to 
stir profoundly the university circles of this 
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country. Facing the fact that in higher 
learning there is, as he has viewed it, only 
disorder, he admits the obvious answer that 
this is because there is no ordered principle 
in it. Aecepting the truth that the common 
aim of all parts of the university may and 
should be the pursuit of truth for its own 
sake, Dr. Hutchins points out that this com- 
mon aim is not sufficiently precise to hold 
the university together while it is moving 
toward it. Real unity can be achieved only 
by the hierarchy of truths which shows us 
which are fundamental and which super- 
ficial, which significant and which not. 
We find these words: ‘‘The medieval uni- 
versity had a principle of unity. It was 
theology. The medieval theologians had 
worked out an elaborate statement in due 
proportion and emphasis of the truths relat- 
ing to man and God, man and man, and 
man and nature. It was an orderly progres- 
sion from truth to truth. As man’s rela- 
tions to God were the highest of which he 
could conceive; as all his knowledge came 
from God and all his truths, the truths con- 
cerning God and man were those which gave 
meaning and sequence to his knowledge. 
Theology ordered the truths concerning 
man and man; humanism was theocentric ; 
man loved his brothers in God.’’ At this 
point the author submits as authority for 
this statement by quoting in the footnote 
the ‘‘Summa Theologiea,’’ Part II, Q. 2, 
Art. 7: ‘‘But man is not to be loved for his 
own sake, but whatever is in man is to be 
loved for God’s sake.’’ 

Dr. Hutchins then goes on: ‘‘Theology 
ordered the truths of man and nature, for 
God created the world; he created man to 
live in it, and placed him in definite rela- 
tion to other creatures. The insight that 
governed the system of the medieval theo- 
logians was that as first principles order all 
truths in the speculative order, so last ends 
order all means and actions in the practical 
order. God is the first truth and the last 
end. The medieval university was ration- 
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ally ordered, and, for its time, it was prac- 
tically ordered, too.’’ The small phrase in 
the last sentence of that quotation—‘‘for 
its time’’—leads the author to comment on 
these changed times in which theology is 
banned in most universities and neglected 
to the point of being ignored in practically 
all. 

I have burdened you with this quotation, 
first of all, because of its amazing revela- 
tion of the appreciation by one outside the 
church of the disaster brought about by the 
failure of theology to dominate university 
education and, secondly, because we, who 
know so well that those words portray the 
isolation of this Catholic University among 
its fellow universities in this country, are 
relieved of any tendency to what might 
sound like boastful pride when our position 
is so aptly phrased for us by so clear a 
thinker as the Storrs Lecturer at Yale Uni- 
versity. We have only to take out that 
little phrase—‘‘for its time’’—and we, a 
Pontifical University, the first to be erected 


in an English-speaking country since the 
days of the Reformation, are accurately 


delineated in our noblest aspirations. We 
seek the light from the truth of God, and 
theology must send down its glow of faith 
and its confidence of hope into every branch, 
major and auxiliary, that is to be taught in 
these halls founded on principles as true in 
the twentieth century as when the medieval 
universities rose gloriously upon them in 
the twelfth. 

With this thought in mind, we can see our 
university leadership here instituting over 
a period of time a great school of social 
science. The broad purpose of such a school 
at the Catholic University would be to 
imbue American economic and _ political 
thinking with Catholie social philosophy. 
Admittedly, the task is great. Neither eco- 
nomics nor political science, as they have 
been and are being taught in American uni- 
versities, accept moral postulates or pur- 
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poses. Practically all the text-books in these 
fields now used in American universities 
deny all relation of their subject-matter to 
moral teaching. Occasionally they make 
vague appeals to the necessary but non-su- 
pernatural concept of the ‘‘common good,”’ 
but generally their position is that economics 
and polities, like chemistry or mathematics, 
are independent of the moral law. Divoree- 
ment of the social sciences from moral ob- 
ligation is carried into business and indus- 
trial life and enjoys the prestige of 
university origin. The result is the charge, 
hardly to be denied, that the church has had 
little influence on contemporary American 
civilization. The Catholic University can 
and must meet this charge in a positive way. 
Such training in social science has been the 
distinctive feature of the Catholic Move- 
ment in Belgium and Holland for approxi- 
mately forty years. 

In the United States practically all the 
emphasis, non-Catholic and Catholic alike, 
has been on relief. In establishing a school 
of social science, the Catholic University of 
America, instead of following a course now 
rapidly becoming discredited, will be strik- 
ing out on anew path. Those to be admitted 
to training in the courses proposed in such 
a school would be clerics, laymen, religious 
and lay women, preparing themselves for 
the following activities: professors in col- 
leges and high schools, economic consultants 
and research persons in labor unions, super- 
visors and technical experts in social insur- 
ance offices, executive directors of public 
forums, editors of labor and farm magazines 
and newspapers, experts in international 
relations. The list is far from complete, but 
each of these activities assumes that the in- 
ecumbent has a social philosophy. Most in- 
cumbents in this country have a social 
philosophy which is not Catholic. 

The Catholic University, of course, is 
concerned primarily with knowledge and 
scientific truth. As a Catholic university 
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it ean not overlook the fact that for various 
reasons, immigration, for example, a dis- 
proportionate number of the working popu- 
lation and of the poor in the United States 
are Catholic. They have a right, therefore, 
to have the Catholic doctrines of social jus- 
tice applied to American society, and it 
would seem that the Catholic University has 
the corresponding obligation to make Cath- 
olie doctrine a part of American life, to the 
benefit of Catholics indeed, but also of the 
entire people. 

Side by side with this great school of 
social science, carrying the Catholic phi- 
losophy of civil society to our fellow citi- 
zens, the university should envision another 
great school in which our fellow citizens may 
be induced to study and share with us the 
power and the sweetness of the name of 
Jesus Christ. It would indeed be a poor 
appreciation of this Catholic University’s 
task if we did not see the opportunity, 
amounting to a stupendous duty, to take our 
place in the national life, ready and eager to 
make every sacrifice to offer to our fellow 
citizens the knowledge of the faith by which 
we live. This university must be the home 
of training for men and women who are to 
be fitted for that leadership of the spirit, 
without which neither this, nor any other 
nation can ever hope for the lasting fruits of 
peace and prosperity. The day has gone by 
when, proclaiming the superiority of the 
weapons of the spirit, we were thought to 
mean any neglect or lack of appreciation of 
a knowledge of the arts and sciences, and 
liberal professions. There has been, and our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has bitterly de- 
plored it, a very definite divorcing of relig- 
ion from national life, national business, 
national recreation. It is the supreme need 
of this nation to-day that our creed be seen 
in our conduct and our belief be revealed in 
our behavior. 

The Catholic University of America can 
not be unconcerned with its opportunity as 
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a sower of the seed of the Word of God. The 
field is so wide-spread, the soil is of such 
fruitful promise, so much of it fallow ground 
that we have no escape from a tremendous 
sowing of the seed of Catholic truth. We 
are justified in believing that there are mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens who would live 
and die in a peace of heart far greater than 
they have ever known if they could share 
with us the beautiful truths by which we 
live. It has been years now since prepara- 
tions have been in the making that would 
center in this university a great school of 
Christian truth. We all deplore the use of 
the word ‘‘ Apologeties’’ because of its cor- 
relation in so many ways to something for 
which apology is needed. The day never 
dawned when Catholicity needed to apolo- 
gize for itself, but the day has dawned, and 
reaches perhaps to its zenith, when we 
should be using every instrument of com- 
munication to reach our non-Catholic fel- 
low citizens to share with them the wealth 
of Catholic culture and the inspiration of 
Catholic sacramental living. 

To those great objectives for the state and 
for the church, for our America and for 
Christ, this Catholic University dedicates 
its to-day and its to-morrow. Conscious 
of the sacrifices that have been made for 
it and that have enabled it to come to this 
day, in a grateful spirit of loyal remem- 
brance, we dare not fail where so brave 
an example is given to us. Down from the 
golden glow of dogmatic truth, where Christ, 
God and Brother, stands self-revealed, must 
come the light and warmth permeating all 
Catholic living, radiating through all the 
lesser branches which teach men their 
privileges and duties, their relations to God, 
their relations one to another, and their 
way home to God again, offering wisdom in 
the temporal life of the state, truth to the 
eternal spirit of man—a university’s full 
contribution to God and country. 
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FEAR—THE MASTER ENEMY 


By Dr. A. O. BOWDEN 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


IN times past certain cities and civiliza- 
tions have died of fear. More frequently 
individuals have failed in important under- 
takings on account of this master enemy. 
But generally there is little reason to fear a 
dangerous person or thing or situation if 
one knows all about them—their limits and 
their possibilities and power to harm. With 
full knowledge one may be able to shun 
them or to protect oneself from such dan- 
gers, even though means of controlling them 
may be uncertain or impossible. Complete 
ignorance shields one from fear though not 
from danger, for even animals and very 
young children have no fear. They may 
be frightened ; but they do not continue for 
days in a state of dread, with a feeling of 
uncertainty and a sense of something dis- 


astrous impending. Fear is not the same as 


fright ; it is more continuous and mental. 
Abnormal neurasthenie states of fear and 
anxiety neuroses are not considered here, 
although these may be one’s worst enemy. 
Many people suffer from ‘‘floating fears’’ 


and seem never free from them. We are 
writing now of the normal individual in 
ordinary life and of normal fears which 
arise from a vague and imperfect state of 
knowledge. The great number of psycho- 
neurotic individuals in our society may be 
one of the causes of the excessive fear so 
widely spread within the last few years of 
the depression. 

Some characteristics of fear are: Worry, 
a feeling of dread, a sense of impending 
danger, awe, uncertainty, a desire to escape, 
to run away and to forget, solicitation, 
anxiety, apprehension of danger, uneasi- 
ness and timidity. We worry because we 
feel insecure and uncertain. ‘‘The indefi- 
nite, the shapeless, the half-seen is what 


scares us most.’’ When we become fearful 


we are deprived of spirit and courage and 
lose our initiative. 

Certain desires are bases of fear. Ava- 
rice, greed and dishonesty are other causes. 
Along with desire our hopes arise. Blasted 
hopes and unsatisfied desires result in 
marked fear. In the words of Milton, 
‘Where no hope is left, is no fear.’’ Par- 
tial ignorance and inability to control things 
and situations produce fear, and since there 
is no such thing as perfect knowledge we 
always have with us a basis of fear. Pri- 
marily ignorance may be said to be the main 
source of fear, but the term ignorance is so 
general and exists in so many forms and 
degrees in different individuals that it needs 
a little elaboration. Two classes of igno- 
rance may be mentioned. One is simple- 
minded ignorance, characteristic of simple, 
backward folk who have had little or no 
opportunity to learn much about nature and 
the world. To some extent they are chil- 
dren. Their naive conceptions of the world 
and society protect them from many fears 
which torment the minds of the more intel- 
ligent. Simple-minded folk, like children, 
make little pretension to knowledge they do 
not possess. 

Sophisticated or ‘‘polished’’ ignorance is 
characteristic of many people who do not 
know but think they know. The conceited 
ignorant or half-educated represent this 
class. They blunder into things and try to 
control situations about which they know 
little or nothing. Like primitive magicians 
they try to accomplish their desires and 
deceive people by tricks and guesswork. 
Politicians afford a striking illustration of 
the latter class. Fear makes them quake 
and conform. They conform to the wishes of 
whatever powerful group may control them. 
Their chief fears are: Adverse publicity, 
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thinking—.e., they prefer following slo- 
cans to thinking—change and uncertainty. 
Hence they prefer to work surreptitiously 
and try to control by spreading gossip and 
propaganda. They appeal to the public 
through slogans, conventional and meaning- 
less phrases, shibboleths and stereotyped 
expressions. Fear and not principle con- 
trols most of their actions. They are 
obedient to the pressure of large special 
interests which desire to place ‘‘safe’’ men 
in focal and minor positions of control as a 
protection to these special interests ; hence 
the ready flow of money at election time. 
There is evidence that special interests, 
chiefly those in possession of large capital, 
and those pleaders for certain types of 
political or religious doctrines have devel- 
oped a fear of education and the power 
which learning and universal literacy may 
have to destroy a belief in capitalistic 
society or in a social philosophy. They 
must watch assiduously for any sign or 
doctrine inimical to the smooth ongoing of 
traditional doctrines; to the freedom of 
capital to go anywhere it pleases and to 
do anything it likes without hindrance. 
Large corporations are notoriously con- 
trolled by fear. These try to control the 
type of legislation proposed in state legisla- 
tures through influencing the governors or 
the state political machines. In this way 
they strike directly at educational support, 
since a very large share of all public monies 
spent goes for the maintenance of schools. 
Bankers especially have been fearful 
within recent years, and this has increased 
fear in the nation. Without any change in 
the law or in the federal bank regulations 
and without changing the present values of 
any of our gold reserves, the banks, alone, 
could increase four-fold the circulation of 
money in the short space of a single day. 
The country has never lacked and does not 
now lack sufficient credit to keep an easy 
flow of money in business, industry and 
common life. Banks could, safely, make 
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additional loans to business and industry to 
the amount of $17,000,000,000 if they were 
not afraid. Most bankers, however, desire 
big profits and the maintenance of their 
control over the country’s finances. 

Fear, having been induced in the con- 
trollers of capital and industry, is through 
them created in those seeking political or 
social preferment. From these influential 
groups, fear, in turn, is communicated to 
those in all walks of life. Insidious pres- 
sure and intimidation control the teaching 
profession. On account of the colossal im- 
portance which our total educational pro- 
gram bears to the safety of the nation the 
emphasis of this treatment of fear will be 
concerned with education. 

One of the first entrances of this control, 
and therefore fear, is through the school- 
book field. The common school-book busi- 
ness has been, for the past twenty-five years 
or more, the football of the politician. The 
text-book business is one place where only 
the small saving of about 2 per cent. of the 
total cost of education may be reduced. 
Consequently, in the mind of the politician, 
saving an amount as small as this meagerly 
2 per cent. justifies intimidation. Such a 
politician cares little for the welfare of the 
children, especially other people’s children. 
In states and large municipalities there are 
now school systems where an excessive 
school-book shortage exists. In some places 
little is done to furnish an adequate supply 
of school texts. In other places the defi- 
ciencies are made up by bringing from 
dusty shelves and dark cellars worn copies 
which are torn apart and the legible parts 
pieced together to make complete copies for 
the children to use. Much of the teacher’s 
time is consumed in this wasteful work in- 
stead of the teaching activities for which he 
is employed. These are not extreme nor 
uncommon eases. 

One of the causes of fear among school 
administrators is the influence of graft in 
high places where large sums are handled 
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in connection with school-book sales. In 
one state it was found that an official hold- 
ing the purse-strings of the government was 
receiving a tremendous cash bonus from the 
state book depository which served as a con- 
trol technique when needed. Much of the 
subject-matter which shall or shall not be 
taught in the schools is dictated by various 
kinds of propagandists, and if teachers raise 
objections they lose their positions. Hence 
they remain silent. As fear stalks forth 
teachers have learned to keep mute and 
powerless. In other places teachers dare 
not recommend the use of certain texts in 
which are teachings antagonistic to some of 
the powerful propagandistic groups. In 
Tennessee, for example, biologies which 
teach evolution are banned, and in other 
sections texts by Catholic authors are for- 
bidden. 

In the present field of social studies there 
is the greatest amount of fear. Histories 
which give what is considered an adverse 
slant to the causes of the Civil War, for 


example, are not acceptable, regardless of 
the truth about the situation. In economics 
texts or histories which say anything against 
capitalistic doctrines or favorable to the 
working class, chiefly the I. W. W., are boy- 
cotted. No unbiased discussion of socialism 


is allowed. Elementary sociology or social 
problems are clearly out of the question in 
many schools. All this _produces much 
‘‘nussyfoot’’ teaching and administration 
and breeds a cowering attitude on the part 
of many in the profession. The implied 
motto seems to be: ‘‘ We must keep teachers 
subservient to our interests. ’”’ 

In the field of social studies there is much 
timorousness in the prosecution of certain 
social research. Although research which 
might lead to a better understanding of our 
social conditions is carried on, it is some- 
times directed to finding out and proving 
what is wanted. In spite of many intimida- 
tions, however, some studies have been going 
forward with remarkable alacrity. But the 
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presentation of the results in the texts or 
classrooms from the elementary grades 
throughout the college is frequently ham- 
pered by certain interests which social data 
of this kind may injure. Examples of this 
are not wanting. 

Fearing these powerful interests, schoo] 
administrators are often pressed to employ 
teachers they know are not properly trained 
or are unsuited in other respects. Many of 
these administrators are so weak and fear- 
ful (more to their shame) that they will on 
suggestion dismiss teachers for having 
opinions or for teaching material to chil- 
dren not agreeable to certain doctrines 
held by the powerful minorities or to our 
capitalistic system of government. The 
desired results herein are sometimes accom- 
plished through contractual relations be- 
tween boards of education and teachers. 
Fear makes many of these administrators 
try to be all things to all men and to main- 
tain an agreeable attitude which is some- 
times mistaken for diplomacy. Under the 
cloak of being ‘‘diplomatic’’ many sins are 
committed and covered up. Particularly in 
state institutions, this results in faculty 
members fearing to express an opinion 
greatly at variance with ‘‘powers that be.”’ 

More than any other force, fear has 
caused the reduction of teachers’ salaries 
and the shrinking of salary schedules of the 
schools and school systems. Fear has 
caused teachers of all grades to accept with- 
out voiced complaint the dictum of corpora- 
tions that the state can not afford to pay a 
subsistence wage. Had salary reductions 
been just, the goals of the schools would 
have been served by the appointment of 
superior and well-trained teachers, since 
many good ones were unemployed and sal- 
aries were low. The ‘‘buy at home’’ slogan 
extended everywhere, including schools in 
nearly every state, and laws were passed 
making it almost impossible for any admin- 
istrators to secure the best teachers. 

To keep teachers in their ‘‘ proper place’”’ 
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they are frequently ‘‘advised’’ to mind 
their own business of teaching the funda- 
mentals and to leave controversial social 
and political questions alone—and most of 
all to keep out of polities. Gentle advice has 
not been thought sufficient by numerous 
boards of education; and in order to make 
it more mandatory than has been thought 
necessary in the past, such regulations have 
been stated or inferred in the contract. 

In a large sheaf of contracts collected by 
the writer from different parts of the coun- 
try, there appears to be a tendency to draw 
up the slack in these legal documents. 
Formerly a species of gentleman’s agree- 
ment sufficed, now there is more detail writ- 
ten into these contractual relations ; and the 
advantages are mostly on one side. Space 
forbids giving more than excerpts from a 
few; but these indicate the kind of precau- 
tions taken to keep fear enthroned in the 
teaching profession. 

First an excerpt from a contract in force 
last year in a higher educational institution 
will illustrate one phase of intimidation. 
After the usual preliminaries, such as dates, 
ete., the contract proceeds: 

This is to advise you that—you have been ap- 
pointed by the board of regents—at a salary of 
$1,250.00 for the term of nine months to be paid in 
12 equal installments. 

It is further understood that this employment is 
by the board of regents—(without the president’s 
recommendation) .. . and the said board may re- 
quire services by you during such part of the year 
as they deem proper; also that in case of resigna- 
tion by you, or should your services be terminated 
for any reason whatever, while the school is in ses- 
sion, you shall receive only such installments as are 
due to the date on which your resignation takes 
effect or your services terminated, and that you 
shall continue to perform the services required of 
you under the contract until your resignation is 
aceepted by the board of regents. 

It is further understood that the rules and regu- 
lations as adopted, or that may be adopted in the 
future by the board of regents will be binding upon 
you, and said rules and regulations are a part of 
this contract. 


Obviously the difficulty here is that the 
advantages are all on one side. The teacher 
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may be dismissed without notice at the whim 
of the board without recourse and, worst of 
all, the salary paid in twelve installments 
for nine months’ service makes it possible 
for the board to dismiss him at any time 
without cause—if desired—one week before 
the end of the ninth month and thus de- 
fraud the teacher in the amount of three 
months’ pay. The writer knows of some 
twenty cases where teachers have either 
been dismissed or forced to resign and to 
have lost in this way a part of the salary. 
Likewise the teacher would lose if sickness 
caused him to leave his post at any time 
prior to the contract’s expiration. 

In such an institution a professor works 
on terms like a day laborer and is subject 
to dismissal at any time. He has no security 
nor protection. Eighty-seven per cent. of 
the contracts considered give teachers no 
protection either in the matter of salary or 
in the right to resign. Most of them assume 
the right to dismiss any teacher when it is 
for the ‘‘best interest of the school.’’ In 
all cases they state that when such action 
is taken or when the teacher through some 
cause must resign or when the teacher mar- 
ries she is dismissed at once. And the pay 
stops immediately. In some counties and 
city systems, when the district fails to col- 
lect enough taxes to fulfil its obligations of 
the contract, the teacher is the loser and the 
district is under no further obligation. The 
only advantage recognized in the contract 
favoring the teacher is that he may receive 
pay for the time taught ; no other conditions 
of adjustment are mentioned. In case of 
any legal difficulty the teacher has no right 
nor recourse and the board is absolved from 
any further blame or loss. 

From a city school system we quote: 
After preliminaries of such contracts are 
stated and the above financial restrictions 
inserted, the following proviso is added: 
‘Tt is further agreed that the teacher will, 
during the school term or from the date of 
signing this contract, refrain from attend- 
ing and participating in any publie dance 
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or other social gatherings which will not be 
to the best interest of the school.’’ 

Further quotations require too much 
space. A summary of points in contracts 
from county and city schools and state insti- 
tutions calculated to produce fear are: 

(1) Eighty per cent. have the one-sided 
conditions stated in the matter of finances, 
resignations while school is in session simi- 
lar to that quoted above. The board is 
absolved from responsibility. 

(2) Twenty-five per cent. impose the re- 
strictions upon dancing. More forbid mar- 
rying to women teachers. 

(3) About half require the ‘‘teachers 
oath.’’ This is a club. 

(4) In some 30 per cent. the board has 
the right to change assignments of work at 
any time they choose. Though ostensibly 
innocent on paper, it may serve as an excuse 
to get rid of a teacher at will and excuse 
themselves on the ground that the teacher 
is incompetent. 

(5) In nearly all cases the board may 
terminate contracts at will or when funds 
are insufficient to maintain school or when 
attendance is low. 

(6) In about 15 per cent. teachers are 
not allowed to participate in any political 
campaign further than votift?. 

Only one state of mind can ex/st among 
teachers when these contractual ré/ations 
obtain—fear, timidity and subservieney- 
Of course there have always been cases of 
intimidation, even in times when contra ¢ts 
were held sacred, but now some school s‘YS- 
tems are so bold as to insert conditions: tO 
create fear in the contracts themselwés. 
Withal, these make too many teachers f@ar- 
ful and subservient through necessity* of 
obtaining their bread—to accept whatever 
conditions are imposed without vocal pro- 
test. , 

Not all teachers by any means are of tlt® 
spineless sort. There are examples of herc- 
ism among teachers and administrato’S 
scarcely to be found in any other profes’ 
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sion. The recent trouble in the Chicago 
schools is a splendid example. On account 
of fear of losing a job, however, numerous 
teachers have had to bear all sorts of abuses. 
But the littleness of many teachers appears 
when scores of them will supinely accept 
these abuses for the mere pittance of a sal- 
ary of $500.00 per year. Fear and uncer- 
tainty cause them to acquiesce in these 
conditions and have already and will work 
to the detriment not only of the teachers 
themselves but also of the children. In no 
other vocation is fear in workers so danger- 
ous to our future civilization as the present 
fearful conditions in the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Esprit de corps among teachers went 
some years ago and morale is now at a low 
ebb; so low, in fact, that teachers forsake 
their guns and surrender to the enemy with- 
out so much as a show of fight. Many do 
not stand by the profession to fight for its 
standards or to maintain their personal con- 
victions in fighting for themselves. When 
one is attacked by political forces or special 
interest groups, he flees. 

Some leaders of the profession have stood 
out against fears and disappointments and 
have exhibited a fine spirit of sacrifice for 
children, the profession and for themselves, 
but the vast majority are voiceless. Some 
reason among themselves thus: ‘‘ We should 
remain silent, else we lose our little job.”’ 
Is it true that ‘‘ He that loseth his life shall 
find it’’? 

Although society’s dangers apparently 
lie more in the ignorance of the common 
people and in the leadership of the mediocre 
politician than in the lack of courage in the 
leaders, we insist that spineless leadership 
produces a hopeless situation. Many teach- 
ers may lack proper training and may be 
relatively ignorant; as a class, however, 
they are the best-informed group we have 
and could furnish the most intelligent lead- 
ership the nation could muster. Yet, in 
recent years, especially, they have been pic- 
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tured by the ignorant politician as being 
impractical and unfit to formulate depend- 
able judgments. Attempts have frequently 
been made to undermine the public’s confi- 
dence in them and their ability. The 
‘‘absent-minded professor’’ is the perennial 
target for ridicule, and this is not calculated 
to enhance respect and confidence. 

Fear is narrowing both to our vision 
and to our conscience. It creates mental 
blind-spots, shrinks our mental outlook and 
background, contributes to benumbing our 
sensibilities to social responsibilities ; it con- 
fuses them with selfish ends and translates 
everything in terms of selfish protection and 
places principle largely on the animalistic 
basis of self-preservation. It arrays capital 
against labor and creates a perpetual atti- 
tude of suspicion. It begets mobminded- 
ness, creates riots, destroys reason and 
causes the loss of a proper sense of propor- 
tion and lessens social values. 

Let it be said again that the social 
frontier of the twentieth century is fraught 
with an almost bewildering amount of fear, 
because there are so many things we do not 
know, though we are not completely igno- 
vant of the general lay of the land. Much 
has been learned, but not enough to give 
assurance about the human personality ; 
how it is formed or how it operates, how it 
may be formed and reformed is a devastat- 
ing problem. We know the possibilities and 
dangers of the mob propensities in large 
groups but not enough to forecast prob- 
abilities. We need only mention the four- 
hundred strikes and thousands of 
lynchings within the past year. We know 
the ever-present dangers of recurring de- 
pressions but are not certain what can be 
done to avert them. We know of the causes 
but have no power to apply the remedy. 
We know the benefits of a democratic form 
of government and are aware of its dan- 
gers, but on account of fear of losing it we 
are timid about experimentation. 

We know the values of universal educa- 
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tion but do not know the extent of its power 
for good or for evil and are afraid to put 
our doctrine of universal education into 
operation because we fear its costs and its 
power. There are a few brave souls, but the 
common mass of population stands fearful 
of what to-morrow may bring. The igno- 
rant fear the educated of the country, and 
the educated fear the ignorant. 

Fear has made many serious-minded 
thinkers urge that we go back to a simpler 
life, but we can not afford to go back. A 
return to a former and cruder, more unin- 
formed life would not lessen our fears nor 
our dangers of social disintegration. We 
ean not undo the advantages and disad- 
vantages of what the physical sciences have 
done. We have had a foretaste of material 
well-being, and there is nothing left but to 
proceed in the direction we set for ourselves 
some decades ago. That way is pointed out 
to us: The enjoyment of the physical com- 
forts and the freer life possible for every 
one. The conquering of our social nature 
and the modification of our personal and 
social attitudes to fit into the possibilities 
of our physical and social environment, the 
creation of other social values than the 
accumulation of wealth and the possession 
of mere things. 

Long ago the activities of the physical 
scientists removed some of the fears from 
the physical frontier. We no longer fear 
starvation on account of not knowing how 
to produce enough food; we no longer have 
dread of cold on account of a lack of eloth- 
ing and shelter. Most of the common dis- 
eases we do not fear, for we know much 
about them; for in large measure we can 
control them. But in our social relation- 
ships, our governmental activities, our so- 
cial evils and in our urge for social progress 
many of us are left entirely at sea. The 
social sciences can and should eradicate the 
fear that seems constantly to be rising on 
account of our ignorance of the causes of 
social and economie calamities. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

CoINCIDENT with the fiftieth annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities in session in Houston, Texas, 
the Office of Education released a preliminary 
report of land-grant colleges and universities 
throughout the United States for the last fiscal 
year. Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in 
higher education in the Office of Education, and 
Dr. Fred J. Kelly, chief of the Higher Education 
Division, compiled the report. Sixty-nine land- 
grant colleges and universities, including 17 
Negro institutions, receive grants from the Fed- 
eral Government each year and make annual re- 
ports to the Office of Education. From these 
reports Dr. Greenleaf prepared a summary state- 
ment of enrolment, staff, degrees, receipts and 
expenditures. 

During the past year the University of Cali- 
fornia, the University of Minnesota, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the Ohio State University led 
all other land-grant institutions in the total num- 
ber of students enrolled in residence work. The 
University of California registered 13,334 men 
and 9,455 women; the University of Minnesota 
9,556 men, 5,772 women; the University of Illi- 
nois 9,061 men, 3,193 women, and the Ohio State 
University 8,984 men and 3,512 women. 

The largest number of Negroes enrolled in a 
land-grant college is that reported by Texas 
Prairie View State College—372 men and 508 
women. North Carolina Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College enrolled 416 men and 149 women, 
while Princess Anne Academy, Maryland, re- 
ported only 96 men and 17 women. 

Seven major fields of study are offered in the 
colleges: arts and sciences, education, agricul- 
ture, architecture, commerce and business, den- 
tistry and engineering. More than 140,000 men 
and 58,000 women are in residence at the fifty- 
one land-grant colleges and universities for white 
students (the University of Delaware is not in- 
cluded), a student body that requires a staff of 
nearly 20,000 men and mere than 5,000 women. 
The University of California has the largest 
land-grant college staff, 2,075 men and 463 


women. Other large staffs may be found at 


the University of Illinois, 1,752 men and 287 


women; Cornell University, 1,355 men and 198 
women; the University of Minnesota, 1,033 men 
and 306 women, and the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, 907 men and 215 
women. The University of Alaska employs only 
24 men and 6 women on its staff. Of the seven- 
teen Negro institutions Virginia State College re- 
ports the largest staff—153 persons—and Prin- 
cess Anne Academy the smallest—14 persons. 


THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF 
OMAHA 

Arter five years of study of the various prob- 
lems involved, the Board of Regents of the Mu- 
nicipal University of Omaha has purchased a 
new site for the university on the west center 
edge of the city and will begin operations as 
soon as plans have been made and approved. 
Preliminary plans include the erection of build- 
ings to house administrative offices, classrooms, 
lecture halls, laboratories and heating and ser- 
vice units. 

A parcel of ground of 30 acres adjacent to 
Elmwood Park, including the site of 21 acres 
which has been purchased, was annexed by the 
city council following a meeting at which stu- 
dents of the university presented 20,000 signa- 
tures of citizens of Omaha who favored the site 
and its annexation. 

Subsequent to the annexation of the territory, 
John Latenser and Sons, Inc., were employed 
as architects to prepare plans and specifications 
for the new buildings. In order to insure due 
consideration for artistic design and functional 
efficiency of the plant, the Board of Regents has 
insisted that the architects employ consultant 
architects who are well informed concerning the 
planning, arrangement and construction of col- 
lege buildings. 

The university already has a building fund 
on hand which, combined with a PWA grant of 
$414,000, will start the university well on its 
way toward its ultimate goal. According to 
specifications made in the grant, construction 
of the buildings must begin not later than Janu- 
ary 11, 1937, and be completed in a year. It 
is estimated that the university will be able to 
move to its new quarters some time in 1938. 

At the present time the faculty has forty-five 


members. There are 625 regular students in the 
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day school, and more than 1,000 in the extension 
division or evening session are enrolled. 


CHICAGO JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Tue special committee of the North Central 
Association appointed to supervise the work of 
the three Chicago junior colleges, consisting of 
George A. Works, chairman, Thomas E. Ben- 
ner and Ernest O. Melby, made a report at the 
last annual meeting of the association from 
which the following is quoted in The Junior Col- 
lege Journal: 


In the report made a year ago a description was 
given of the curriculum, methods of instruction, and 
the examination procedures. Little, if any, change 
has been made in any of these phases during the 
past year, except that, with respect to each, there 
is evident a better understanding of them on the 
part of both students and faculty, with the result 
that the work as a whole is moving forward more 
smoothly and effectively. 

In the report made last year to this body edu- 
cational counseling, the desirability of going out- 
side the city system for some faculty members, and 
the development of library facilities were stressed. 
In each of these phases progress has been made 
during the past year, but it has been pointed out 
to those in the superintendent’s office that with 
respect to each there is opportunity for further 
progress. Especially is this true of the educational 
counseling. 

Your committee has transmitted another sugges- 
tion to the superintendent’s office, viz., that some- 
one in the central office be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of giving more intensive and continuous 
consideration to the problems of these institutions 
with their thousands of students. They are not 
only large but they present a wide range of new 
problems that are worthy of careful study by an 
individual who is thoroughly familiar with the 
problems of the junior college. 

In closing this report, your committee wishes to 
comment on the marked improvement in spirit and 
in the atmosphere that characterizes the institu- 
tions as contrasted with a year ago. The colleges 
evidently are gaining in appreciation on the part 
of both students and faculty. 


A NEW CALIFORNIA COUNTY 
LIBRARY 


AT a meeting on December 8 the Board of 
Supervisors of Placer County, California, ap- 
pointed Mrs. Faye K. Russell librarian of the 
recently established county library, which began 
Operation on January 1, 1937, with head- 
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quarters in Auburn, the county seat. Mrs. 
Russell has been the successful county librarian 
of Glenn County for a number of years and 
before that was a department head in the San 
Diego County Library. 

This action culminates a campaign which 
began a year ago with local leadership under 
the guidance of the State Library. The en- 
thusiastie organizing work of a few persous 
resulted in such a wide-spread and insistent 
demand for a county library that the supervisors 
in June took the necessary legal steps for its 
establishment and in September levied a tax for 
the support of the library until the beginning 
of the next fiseal year on July 1. Placer is the 
forty-seventh county in California to provide 
library facilities for its rural population by 
means of a county library, leaving only eleven 
counties in the state that are without such 
service. 

The county libraries of California have a two- 
fold function. The first is to provide general 
reading for all the people not already served by 
municipal libraries, through strategically located 
branches and stations throughout the territory. 
The second is to furnish specialized service to 
those schools in the county that cooperate by 
pooling their books and their district library 
funds with the county library. More than 2,000 
schools in the state, most of them elementary, 
receive library service in this way. 

Local activity of various groups in several 
other counties indicate that the next year will 
see the further spread of the county library 
system throughout California. 


THE PLIMPTON LIBRARY AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE origin and development of the “tools of 
learning” are portrayed in the educational li- 
brary of the late George A. Plimpton, a study 
now in progress at Columbia University. The 
Columbia Alumni News reports that the 5,000 
manuscripts and printed books, presented to the 
university in May, 1936, are being examined 
by the staff of the library, who, it is said, are 
discovering treasures which make the Plimpton 
library unique among the world’s collections. 

Dr. Charles C. Williamson, director of the 
University Libraries, stated that no similar col- 
lection had ever been made. He said: 
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Assembled by Mr. Plimpton over a period of 
about fifty years, the library, we find, constitutes 
a graphic history of the evolution of the text-book 
from the early middle ages to the present. 

Both from the point of view of the collector and 
the student, the Plimpton Library is unique, com- 
bining, as it does, manuscript and typographic 
rarities with the most valuable source material for 
students of history and education. 


With the seven liberal arts of the medieval 
educational curriculum as its nucleus, the col- 
lection includes thirteenth century manuscripts 
of works written as early as the seventh century, 
printed books of the fifteenth century, horn 
books, counting frames, copy books for the study 
of penmanship, treatises on women’s education 
and an extensive group of American and En- 
glish text-books of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

According to Dean Williamson, “the manu- 
scripts form the most significant and the most 
interesting segment. Of particular value to the 
history of elementary education are the horn 
books on wood, metal and ivory. The mathe- 
matical books and manuscripts are rivaled, in 
this country at least, only by those of Dr. David 
Eugene Smith, which also are in the possession 
of the Columbia Library.” 


THE GIFT OF THE GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION BOARD TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 

PRESIDENT RoBert M. Hutcuins, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, announced on December 31 
that the General Education Board of New York 
has given the university $3,000,000 to be spent 
for the development of the Medical School and 
the improvement of the university generally. 
Because it is assumed that the gift will be spent 
in about five or six years, Dr. Hutchins empha- 
sized the necessity of the university’s under- 
taking within that period to replace the General 
Education Board’s gift by raising additional 
endowment of not less than $15,000,000 for 
medical and general university support. This 
effort will begin immediately, but the university 
does not contemplate an organized public 
“drive.” 

Although the trustees of the university have 
absolute discretion in spending the grant to im- 
prove the Medical School and the university, 
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the background of the discussions leading to the 
gift suggested that about $360,000 a year would 
go to medicine. 

In his announcement, Dr. Hutchins explained 
that the primary interest of the General Edu- 
cation Board in making the grant was in medi- 
cine. The Medical School on the midway was 
founded in 1927 with the help of the board, 
which since has been making temporary grants 
to assist the school. The present gift is in- 
tended to continue these grants and to provide 
a substantial sum for improvement. 

The board regarded support of the university 
generally as incidental to the support of the 
Medical School, believing it impossible to de- 
velop a strong medical school apart from a 
strong university because of the dependence of 
medical education and research on the closest 
possible association with good departments in 
the natural sciences. Dr. Hutchins said 
further: 


This principle was stated in part of the Board’s 
resolution: ‘‘ Whereas the Board wishes to help the 
University of Chicago to make provision for the 
future needs of its School of Medicine and Clinics, 
having in mind that a strong university of the 
highest intellectual standards is a vitally important 
background for such a school. ...’’ 

In making this grant, the Board made clear the 
fact that the gift was not to be regarded as im- 
plying the existence of‘any peculiar responsibility 
to the University of Chicago. 

To quote the language used by the Board: ‘‘We 
do not recognize any such responsibility, nor have 
our trustees ever considered that they were under 
any obligation to the university that differed in any 
way from the obligation which they have to other 
institutions of similar rank.’’ 

We emphasize this point because in some quarters 
it has been intimated that public opinion in the 
Middle West and elsewhere has believed that the 
Rockefeller boards bore a peculiar and unique rela- 
tionship to the university which was not shared by 
other educational institutions. For the sake of 
the university itself, and the necessity which it 
faces of developing a broad basis of financial sup- 
port, we would want emphatically to disavow this 
opinion. 

It therefore devolves upon the university to look 
to other sources for replacement of this money. 


Of the $360,000 a year to be devoted to medi- 
cine, $250,000 continues present grants and 
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$110,000 probably will be used to support free 
beds in the university hospitals. This sum 
would support 46 free beds, and notably con- 
tribute to the educational and scientific effee- 
tiveness of the Medical School’s faculty. 

The money made available for general pur- 
poses of the university probably will be used, 
President Hutchins anticipates, for four pur- 
poses—new appointments, research, library 
books and salary increases. 


BROADCASTS IN CONTEMPORARY 
HISTORY 

EARLY in the new year, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System will start a series of broadcasts 
of history. 

This will take the form of talks on the histor- 
ical background of current events. The point 
of departure for each talk will be some matter of 
current interest which at the moment occupies 
the headlines of the daily press—the New Deal, 
the Supreme Court, the Constitution, Nobel 
prizes, England, Spain, Germany, Japan, no 
matter what. The actual contents will be his- 
torical. 

The American Historical Association will be 
responsible for the history in the broadeasts. 
Professional historians will provide the facts re- 
garding past events, events that have had a part 
in the development which finds its contemporary 
expression in the news item selected. 

The broadeasts will not be given as a series of 
Expert historians will pro- 
vide the history, but they will not give the talks. 
A professional broadeaster, one who knows the 
interest of his audience and how to reach it, 
cooperating with the historian for the facts, will 
It is thought that through the joint 
efforts of the Columbia Broadeasting System 
and the American Historical Association some- 
thing quite new is about to appear in radio— 
sound, undistorted history attached to matters 
of immediate concern, and told in terms that 
will interest every one. 

Detailed announcements regarding time and 
radio stations will appear in the radio columns 
of the daily press. The Radio Committee of the 
American Historical Association, 226 S. 16th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will weleome any ideas, 
Suggestions or questions regarding the series. It 


learned discourses. 


do this. 
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is hoped that the talks will stimulate the listen- 
ing public to wider reading. As far as possible, 
supplementary reading lists will be supplied. 


CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Two thousand teachers are expected to meet 
at San Antonio, Texas, from March 30 to April 
3, for the forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Association for Childhood Edueation. All local 
branches of the association in the state of Texas 
have joined in the plans to make this convention 
one of the outstanding educational events of the 
year. 

“To-day’s Trends in Childhood Education” 
will be the convention theme. Since significant 
changes have been and are taking place in the 
administration and practice of the elementary 
school, it is important to analyze as clearly and 
as critically as possible the trends that charac- 
terize these changes. Consequently, the program 
is planned to develop a clearer understanding 
of the direction of present trends in elementary 
education, to give information as to how these 
trends are affecting educational practices at the 
present time and to make some evaluation of 
these trends. 

Speakers invited for the evening programs in- 
clude John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Edueation, who will speak on “Trends in Co- 
operation between Home, School and Commu- 
nity”; Paul Hanna, Stanford University, on 
“The Child and the Teacher in To-day’s Educa- 
tional Trends”; B. F. Pittenger, dean of the 
School of Education, University of Texas, on 
“Curriculum Changes in Response to the De- 
mands of Everyday Living,” and T. V. Smith, 
University of Chicago, who will speak at the 
dinner meeting. 

General sessions will be devoted to a discussion 
of the trends in curriculum, records of progress 
and cooperation between home, school and com- 
munity. Other sessions will consider the marked 
trends and significant problems in administra- 
tion—rural and urban, the upper and lower ele- 
mentary school, the kindergarten and nursery 
school. Ten study classes under the general di- 
rection of Marjorie Hardy, Germantown Friends 
School, Philadelphia, will consider the person- 
ality adjustment of the school child—mental 
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hygiene, physical health and out-of-school influ- 
ences, and trends in the school program—curric- 
ulum, language arts, reading, arithmetic, fine 
arts, equipment, record keeping and rural educa- 
tion. Leaders of these groups will include Ernest 
Horn, University of Iowa; Jean Betzner, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Marie B. 
Fowler, Cornell University; Olga Adams, Chi- 


cago University Elementary School; Laura 
Zirbes, the Ohio State University; William 


Brownell, Duke University, and Mabel Kearns, 


National College of Education, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

There will be a festival celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
kindergarten in Blankenburg, Germany, in 1837, 
by Friedrich Froebel. Edna Dean Baker, chair- 
man of the anniversary committee of the asso- 
ciation and president of the National College of 
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Edueation, Evanston, Illinois, will direct this 
festival. 

The Texas committee on convention arrange- 
ments includes Lucey Hoard, general chairman 
and elementary supervisor of the E] Paso Public 
Schools; Hope Wilder, Southwestern State 
Teachers College, San Marcos; Ima Kuykendall, 
director of kindergarten-primary education, 
Fort Worth; Florence Whitman, assistant di- 
rector of elementary education, Houston; Cora 
M. Martin, department of the art of teaching, 
University of Texas; Mrs. Preston H. Dial, pres- 
ident of the San Antonio Association for Child- 
hood Edueation; Elma Neal, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, San Antonio, and Erin Stub- 
blefield, kindergarten teacher, Houston. Further 
information can be obtained from the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Edueation, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Rev. Haroup A. GAupin, 8.J., was in- 
stalled on December 27 as president of Loyola 
University, New Orleans. He succeeded the 
Rev. John W. Hynes, S.J., who filled the office 
of president for the maximum of six years per- 
mitted under canon law. 


In accordance with the custom of appointing 
a new president of the university at the end of 
each six-year term, the Rev. Harry B. Crimmins, 
S.J., instructor of philosophy at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, has become president of the university. 
He succeeds the Rev. Robert 8. Johnston, S.J. 
Dr. Johnston will go to Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis., to take up special work pend- 


ing a new assignment. 


THE Rev. Dr. CHARLES SYLVESTER GREEN was 
installed as the sixth president of Coker College, 
a Baptist college for women at Hartsville, S. C., 
on December 31. He succeeds Dr. Carlyle 
Campbell. The chief address was by Dr. Samuel 
Chiles Mitchell, of the University of Richmond, 
formerly president of the University of South 
Other speakers were J. Rion Me- 


Carolina. 
Kissick, president of the University of South 
Carolina; Henry Nelson Snyder, president of 
Wofford College, Spartanburg; Ben E. Geer, 


president of Furman University, Greenville, 
8S. C.; Dr. William H. Wannamaker, of Duke 
University, Durham, N. C.; Dr. Thurman D. 
Kitchin, president of Wake Forest College, and 
James H. Hope, superintendent of the State 
Department of Education. 


At the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science held last week 
at Atlantic City, Dr. George D. Birkhoff, Per- 
kins professor of mathematics and dean of the 
faculty of arts and sciences at Harvard Uni- 
versity, was elected president, to succeed Dr. 
Edwin G. Conklin, professor emeritus of zool- 
ogy at Princeton University. Dr. Forest Ray 
Moulton, formerly professor of astronomy at 
the University of Chicago, was elected perma- 
nent secretary to sueceed Dr. Henry B. Ward, 
emeritus professor of zoology in the University 
of Illinois. 


Proressor RautpR Ty er, of the Ohio State 
University, has been elected vice-president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and chairman of the section on educa- 
tion, and Professor A. T. Poffenberger, head of 
the department of psychology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected vice-president and chair- 
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man of the section of psychology. Dr. P. M. 
Symonds, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the newly elected secretary of the 
section on education, and Professor Leonard 
Carmichael, of the University of Rochester, of 
the section for psychology. 


PRESIDENTS of the group of societies meeting 
in Chicago during the last week in December 
were elected as follows: O. M. W. Sprague, of 
Harvard University, American Economie Asso- 
ciation; W. Randolph Burgess, of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, the American Sta- 
tistical Association; Ellsworth Faris, of the 
University of Chicago, the American Sociolog- 
ical Society; Henry Arthur Sanders, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the American Philological 
Association; William B. Dinsmoor, of Colum- 
bia University, the Archeological Institute of 
America. 

Proressor Guy STanton Forp, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was elected on December 
30 president of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation at the meeting at Providence, R. I., to 
succeed Professor C. H. MelIlwain. Professors 
Laurence M. Larson, of the University of Illi- 
nois, and Frederie L. Paxson, of the University 
of California, were elected vice-presidents. 


Joun M. Say.es, principal of Milne High 
School, Albany, New York, has been elected 
president of the Associated Academie Principals 
of New York State. 


BLairR CONVERSE, head of the department of 
technical journalism of the Iowa State Univer- 
sity, was elected president of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism at the St. 
Louis meeting. 


CuarLes F. Maxwewu, of Greensburg, Pa., 
superintendent of Westmoreland County 
Schools, was elected president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Edueation Association on De- 
cember 30 at the closing session of the annual 
He sueceeds Miss Mary B. Me- 
Andrews, of Carbondale, the only woman super- 
intendent in the state, who automatically be- 
comes the first vice-president of the association. 
Miss Elizabeth Ledwidge, a Pittsburgh high- 
school teacher, was elected second vice-president, 
and J. Herbert Kelley, of Harrisburg, was re- 
elected executive secretary. 


convention. 
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In the department of pediatrics of the Long 
Island College of Medicine, Dr. Charles A. 
Weymuller has been promoted to a professor- 
ship; Dr. Lambert Krahulik has been appointed 
professor of clinical pediatrics; Dr. Stanley S. 
Lamm, Dr. Lewis A. Koch and Dr. David H. 
Shelling have been appointed assistant clinical 
professors. A professorship of child health and 
welfare, in the Division of Preventive Medicine 
and Community Health, has been established, 
and Dr. Carl H. Laws has been chosen as the first 
incumbent of this chair. 


Dr. E. G. ANvEersON, of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, will spend the period from 
December 15 to March 15 as visiting professor 
in the Division of Agronomy and Plant Genetics, 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Anderson is go- 
ing to Minnesota in the absence of Dr. H. K. 
Hayes, temporarily on leave in China, to teach 
courses in advanced genetics, aid in the direction 
of seminars and assist with the genetics research 
program. 


Dr. LANGLEY Porter, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of California for twenty 
years and dean of the Medical College for nine 
years, has consented to a rescinding of his recent 
retirement and will again resume the deanship, 
his reappointment to become effective imme- 
diately. This action was made necessary be- 
eause of the sudden death of Dr. William Me- 
Kim Marriott, who went from the deanship of 
Washington University Medical School to take 
Dr. Porter’s place last July in conformance with 
retirement regulations. Dr. Porter will return 
to the post as an emergency measure with the 
understanding that efforts will be made to secure 
a new dean as soon as possible. 


Dr. W. H. Lancetor, for the past fifteen years 
head of the department of vocational education 
at the Iowa State College, has been, at his own 
request, relieved of work as department head. 
Dr. Lancelot will continue as professor in the 
department and as chairman of the Council on 
Teaching and the Bureau of Educational Ser- 
vice. He was also granted a leave of absence 
for the winter quarter. Dr. Barton Morgan, 
associate professor of the vocational education 
staff since 1923, has been made head of the 
department. 
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Dr. Hiram W. Epwarps, associate professor 
of physies at the University of California at Los 
Angeles and director of secondary school rela- 
tions, and Dr. L. A. Williams, professor of see- 
ondary education at Berkeley, have been ap- 
pointed to sueceed Dr. Clarence Paschall, head 
of the department of German, as university ex- 
aminer for the University of California. They 
will share the responsibilities of the post. 


Dr. Epwarp A. BirGg, president emeritus of 
the University of Wisconsin, has been elected 
curator of the Wisconsin State Historical 


Society. 


New members of the editorial committee of 
the Columbia University Studies in Library Ser- 
vice have been appointed as follows: Flora B. 
Ludington, librarian, Mount Holyoke College; 
William W. Rockwell, librarian, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Frank K. Walter, libra- 
rian, University of Minnesota. 


R. H. ArmstronG has been appointed presi- 
dent of the council of the University of Liver- 
pool and pro-chancellor (ex officio), for a period 
of three years. 


THE London Times states that the chair of 
English language and literature recently founded 
in the University of Bucharest has been inaugu- 
rated in the presence of the Queen Mother of 
Rumania and a large and distinguished com- 
pany. The engagement of J. H. Burbank, of 
the University of Oxford, who delivered the 
inaugural lecture, to occupy the chair is due to 
the combined efforts of the British Council and 
the Anglo-Rumanian Society of Bucharest. 


AccusATIONS of operating a book store under 
a fictitious name without registering as required 
by law have been brought against Dr. Norman 
W. Cameron, who was dismissed a year ago as 
president of the Teachers College at West 
Chester, Pa., after the reorganization of the 
board of trustees of the college by Governor 
Earle. Dr. Cameron, who is now superintendent 
of the schools at Garfield, N. J., has made a state- 
ment to the press to the effect that the charges 
against him are “without basis” and politically 
inspired. 

ACCORDING to press dispatches from Moscow, 
the All-Union Academy of Science has expelled 
two members on charges of violating the con- 
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stitution by refusing to return to continue their 
scientific work in Russia. These are Dr. Vladi- 
mir N. Ipatyeff, director of chemical research 
in the laboratory of the Universal Oil Company, 
Chicago, and Professor Alexis E. Chichibabin, 
who is working in a private laboratory in Paris. 


In honor of Dr. William Albert Setchell, pro- 
fessor of botany at the University of California 
since 1895, a book of “Essays in Geobotany” 
has been compiled, written by a group of his 
professional associates from many parts of the 
world and edited by Dr. T. H. Goodspeed, of the 
university. The book includes articles by O. 
W. Arrhenius, E. B. Babeock, F. E. Clements, 
W. S. Cooper, Ludwig Diels, F. E. Fritseh, D. 
R. Hoagland, E. D. Merrill, Eduard Riibel and 
Carl Skottsberg. 


Dr. IsatAanH Bowman, president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, was granted the distin- 
guished service award of the National Council 
of Geography Teachers at the Syracuse meeting 
on December 30, in recognition of his many 
contributions to geographic education. 


At the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the 
founding of Neweomb College of Tulane Univer- 
sity, the degree of doctor of science was con- 
ferred on Dr. Alice Hamilton, professor, for- 
merly assistant, of industrial medicine at the 
Harvard University School of Medicine, now 
consultant for the Division of Labor Standards 
in the U. S. Department of Labor. Preceding 
the conferring of the degree Dr. Hamilton gave 
an address on “Industrial Poisons.” Later a 
reception was held in her honor. 


At the annual dinner of the American Society 
of Animal Production given recently in Chicago, 
a portrait of Dr. W. C. Coffey, dean and head 
of the department of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was presented to the Saddle 
and Sirloin Club and will be hung in the Hall of 
Fame of the club. Dean Coffey was cited for 
his work in animal husbandry and was the guest 
of honor at the annual dinner of the society. 
President L. D. Coffman was the principal 
speaker at the dinner and Dr. Andrew Boss, for- 
merly vice-director of the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, spoke of Dean 
Coffey’s work at the University of Minnesota. 


Proressor Henry J. FLETCHER, professor 
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of law emeritus at the University of Minnesota, 
was the guest of honor at a banquet tendered 
to him by the alumni of the School of Law. A 
certificate was presented to him which reads: 
“In reeognition of your long and distinguished 
service to the University of Minnesota and to the 
state, the senate of the university, the president 
and the board of regents present this certificate 
and express their gratitude, esteem and affec- 
tion. Your name is already on the roll of honor 
of those who, as teachers and administrators, 
have contributed to the development of a great 
university, have enriched the lives of countless 
students and through them the life of the com- 
monwealth. You have served the university 
notably and well as lecturer in the Law School, 
1896-1902; professor of law, 1902-1929; pro- 
fessor emeritus in the department of law since 
1929.” 

NicHOLAS BavuER, superintendent of the New 
Orleans publie schools, received on December 30 
a trophy from the Rotary Club as “the Rotarian 
who had performed signal public service in the 
year past.” The presentation was made by 
Rabbi Julian Feibelman. 

Dr. Francis GREENWoop Prasopy, formerly 


dean of the Harvard Divinity School and 
founder of the department of ethics, died on 
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December 29 at the age of eighty-nine years. 
He had been associated with the Divinity School 
for thirty years. 


NorMAN WILDE, professor of philosophy at 
the University of Minnesota for thirty-eight 
years, died on December 26 at the age of sixty- 
nine years. 


Epwin Assury KIRKPATRICK, who until his 
retirement in 1928 was head of the department 
of psychology and child study at the Massachu- 
setts State Normal School at Fitchburg, died on 
January 4. He was seventy-four years old. 


Miss IRENE H. Sutwirrs, director emeritus of 
the New York Hospital School of Nursing, died 
on December 30. She was eighty-six years old. 


Howarp LeEsLig WHEELER, for many years 
head of the statistical department of the Boston 
Publie Library, died on December 27 at the age 
of seventy-eight years. 


Dr. ARNOLD F. Hinricus, professor of eco- 
nomics at the Rhode Island State College, died 
by suicide on December 25. He was thirty-nine 
years old. 

Dr. HaraLtp Lupvig WESTERGAARD, for forty 


years a professor of statistics at the University 
of Copenhagen, died on December 13. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR KELLER 

ON opening my November 21st issue of 
ScuooL AND Society I turned eagerly to the 
article entitled “Educational ‘Plan- 
As planning seems to be almost sy- 
nonymous with intelligence and as our educa- 
tional scheme seems to be sorely in need of in- 
telligence, I am warmly interested in all sin- 
cere and competent efforts to deal with the 
problem indicated by the title. Perhaps I 
should have been warned by the quotation 
marks within which the word “planning” was 
embraced; but in any ease I was in an ex- 
pectant mood. Furthermore, the author of the 
article is a distinguished member of the fac- 
ulty of one of our most distinguished univer- 
sities. The fact that he is not a “professor of 
education” inereased my interest, for it is my 
conviction that the problems of education need 


leading 


,9” 


ning’. 


for their solution the attention of men in all 
academic fields and indeed of persons outside 
of the academic world. 

Thus I approached the article with an entirely 
favorable mind. I read it through with great 
care and then went back and reviewed it from 
the start. To say that I found it of engrossing 
interest is a rather mild way to put it, but un- 
fortunately my interest was not in the light and 
leading which I had anticipated, but in some- 
thing totally different—as I shall now try to 
explain. 

First, the title seems to be a mistake or an 
accident, for nowhere is there any discussion of 
planning, educational or other. The very word 
“planning” is found, if I am not mistaken, only 
once, where the author tells us that “In the 
present instance, the criticism of educational 
planning, despite the temptation to range far 
and wide, is going to be confined to collegiate 
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projects” (page 657). “There is some self- 
abnegation,” he continues, “in so limiting the 
topic, but that is compensated for by a closer 
familiarity with the facts and conditions.” The 
wisdom of the self-abnegation is one of the few 
aspects of the article with which I am in full 
accord. Yet the discussion does “range far and 
wide”; and in spite of this it nowhere comes to 
close quarters with any single collegiate project, 
but contents itself with damning something very 
vague and general. 

I can not find a single concrete fact, presented 
to support argument, in the whole six and a half 
pages—unless we let the little story of Ostwald’s 
“Grosse Minner” count as a fact, and it seems 
to have little relevance. As to the real target 
of attack the nearest I can find to specification 
is in the third paragraph (page 657), where the 
general indictment is “making graduate schools 
out of colleges,” which is “exemplified in the de- 
velopment of honors courses, deans’ lists, read- 
ing terms, tutorial systems, and a number of 
allied devices. . . .” with the sarcastic addition 
that the whole movement “seems to be headed 
eventually for the kindergarten.” (Inasmuch as 
it is a historical fact that the modern educational 
trend against which this article seems to be 
aimed had its start in the kindergarten and has 
moved upward toward the university, there is 
much irony in the jibe. It is risky to make 
jokes in a field with which one is unfamiliar.) 

From the next paragraph we may glean cer- 
tain phrases which further adumbrate the ob- 
jects of the writer’s animosity: the devices 
“are adapted neither to American youth nor 
to American mores”; they are “too heavy for 
the trunk (the college) upon which it is pro- 
posed to graft them”; they all “amount to a 
relaxation of discipline”; and finally, they con- 
template “attention to the individual, to the 
disadvantage of the many ...” Please note 
that I have cited eight items, four in the pre- 
ceding paragraph and four here, to which may 
be added the “number of allied devices” alluded 
to but not specified. The first four are clear- 
cut concrete devices in operation in well-known 
institutions in various parts of the country. 
The last four are vague and suggestive rather 
than clarifying. How are they dealt with? 

First, the specific items—honors courses, 
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deans’ lists, reading terms, tutorial systems— 
are completely ignored. The rich material 
relevant to their evaluation—in print and in 
the testimony which might be obtained in abun- 
dance as to their actual operation, their failure 
or success and the details of both—material 
which should be tempting to any scientific in- 
quirer—is left untouched. The devices them- 
selves are condemned without a hearing and 
blasted as “relaxation of discipline.” 

Individualization is at least argued. The 
treatment is summary indeed, but something 
must be conceded to haste and pressure of 
space, and the subject is immense. Besides, it 
takes courage to break a lance in favor of mass- 
education, which is so generally practiced but 
so vigorously deplored. The case seems to be 
a simple one involving two opposed methods— 
the mass method, especially lecturing to large 
groups (a very modest figure is proposed—two 
hundred) versus the individual method. If the 
writer is aware that the actual patterns of in- 
dividualizing methods almost all avail themselves 
of some large lecture groups he does not give 
any indication of it. 

The argument is of the knock-down and drag- 
out type: individualization is impossible. It is 
impossible first because of its immense cost: it 
demands “an exuberance of funds,” even “an 
endowment of billions,” so as to offer “princely 
bribes.” Second, it is impossible because even 
with the princely bribes the needed tutors can 
not be had, for the simple reason that they do not 
exist and “personality can not be fabricated.” 
What boundless consolation should be drawn 
from this crass impossibility by all who hate 
and fear the method of individual attention. 
Why not, then, at this point close the case and 
transfer attention to more practical issues? 
Why keep on flogging the dead issue, after the 
fashion of the horrible first chapter in “The 
Mutiny on the Bounty”? 

The reason for keeping on with the flogging 
is not hard to find: alas, the issue is not dead, 
except in somebody’s temporary illusion. The 
shocking fact is that individualizing is going on, 
not merely in one college nor one locality; 1t 
is almost a fashion. Still worse, neither impos- 


sibility seems able even to discourage it, to say 
This par- 


nothing of demolishing it in advance. 
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ticular “defendant,” so far from being some- 
thing which ean never happen at all, is hap- 
pening on every side. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Keller 
did not look up a few facts on this point. He 
would have needed no subvention from any 
national research body for costly and time-con- 
suming research. There are in existence some 
colleges carrying on individualizing methods and 
actually devoting attention to the individual, not 
at the cost of the many. Let us take three of 
these and compare their teaching resources with 
those of Professor Keller’s own university, Yale. 
As of 1933 (the latest figures immediately at 
hand) the average number of students per fac- 
ulty member at these four institutions was: 

Antioch: 7.8 

Bennington: 12.6 

Reed: 12.5 

Yale: 6.6 
In the face of these figures how can it be main- 
tained that Yale could not, if it were so minded, 
individualize more than do the three colleges 
cited—indeed nearly twice as much as two of 
them? These colleges commit neither of the 
crimes linked by Dr. Keller with the evil scheme 
of attending to the individual: they do not offer 
princely bribes, having no billion-dollar endow- 
ments; whether they “hire poor tutors at a low 
figure” is best judged by scrutiny of their fac- 
ulty rosters. Of course I have chosen these 
three colleges because I know something about 
their firm stand for individual attention; there 
are many others which could be cited. Be it 
noted that in all these colleges all members of 
the staff, beginning with the full professors, 
participate in giving individual attention. 

The introduction of individualizing methods 
does not depend upon exuberance of funds nor 
upon hiring cheap tutors at a low figure; it does 
depend upon a state of mind in administrators 
and in teachers. It is already fiscally possible 
in many places where it is impossible by virtue 
of the existing state of mind. But individual- 
ized education is already in operation in not a 
few places where to moderate financial resources 
is joined faith in the method and the will to 
make the necessary adjustments. 

I come next to the charge that is least easily 
dealt with dispassionately—the dogmatie aceusa- 
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tion that these movements “all amount to a 
relaxation of discipline” (page 657). On this 
theme and its correlate that society itself is hell- 
bent on relaxing all along the line, four or five 
columns of verbal abuse is indulged in. Dr. 
Keller ought to be aware that the charge he is 
bringing against his fellow professors is an 
academic crime of the worst type; I hereby tell 
him it is plain libel, and that it is his duty either 
to justify it or retract and make such amends as 
can be made to the spreading of scandal. He 
can not prove it. It will not avail to offer gossip 
or surmise or rumor as to this or that. He has 
made a blanket charge which calls for an equally 
extensive proof. Nor will peevish notions serve 
as evidence; something more than personal dis- 
like and animosity is required for scientific 
procedure. 

I happen to belong to a college which has been 
assiduously individualizing for a quarter of a 
century. Reed has been accused of several sins, 
but so far as I know never of laxity in its in- 
tellectual life. On the contrary, we have had 
some trouble with the wide-spread view that we 
are objectionably high-brow. One of our indi- 
vidualization methods is to begin by admitting 
students only upon individual consideration and 
trying very hard to keep out all who are not 
likely to be able to keep up. Further, the in- 
dividual is watched closely in his progress, and 
if he gives evidence of incapacity to meet the 
required standard he is kindly but firmly di- 
verted elsewhere. This is an element in indi- 
vidualization which seems not to have occurred 
to Dr. Keller’s mind. This is the more strange 
sinee the literature on the subject is full of it. 
I recommend him to write to Antioch College for 
an account of the admirable procedure and tech- 
nique of their plan of admissions. It should be 
a veritable revelation to him. 

If these plans all amount to a relaxation of 
discipline, evidence should be at hand in the in- 
ferior quality of their output, especially their 
graduates. The most easily available source for 
information on this head is the graduate and 
professional schools, and their testimony should 
mean something to one much engaged in con- 
dueting graduate work. I propose that Dr. 
Keller inquire of the deans of such schools con- 
cerning the performance of the graduates of 
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individual-attention colleges. It will evidently 
be necessary to show that the graduates of these 
aceused colleges rank lower as a whole than the 
graduates of other colleges. Even this would 
not amount to rigorous demonstration, but I for 
one will accept it as justification for what I have 
called slander. If it is answered that such an 
inquiry would consume time and energy, and 
require much space to present, I agree; but one 
should not bring railing accusation unless he is 
able and willing to support it with abundant 
proof. 

Oddly enough, in haste to deride his victims 
for their lack of discipline, the author slips into 
an undisciplined blunder himself, saying that 
“teaching goes back, in its ancestry, to dis- 
ciplina.” This is something like the naive an- 
cient view that Rome was named after Romulus ; 
it is a little worse, since the root in disciplina 
is not teach at all but learn. So the real hint 
contained in the etymology is that discipline 
goes back to learning; and etymology or no 
etymology, the personal-attention colleges find 
much truth in this hint. 

Professor Keller next raises the question “as 
to what sort of a fellow the collegian is” (page 
660). After a minor fling at “most college 
policies, especially the grand and spectacular 
ones,” and at a professor who “used to predict 
‘with the vast certainty of God’” but who al- 
ways turned out to be wrong, he himself pre- 
dicts categorically: “The collegian is not going 
Yet the author of this 
startling prediction is also author of an essay 
on “The Challenge of Facts”; would that we 
might appeal from Caesar drunk with peda- 
gogical prejudices to Caesar sober in sociolog- 
Why not say, since facts are to be 
entirely left out, “The collegian is going to be 
a specialist” or “The collegian is not going to 
be married”? Yet there is a trace of yearning 
for facts, for we are told that “Statisties of the 
occupations of graduates ought to be enough to 
establish this contention about specialization 
for a mind not completely and hermetically 
sealed.” There is something of the “pious wish” 
about this. My own recollections of statistics 
of the occupations of graduates is that those 


to be a specialist.” 


ical science! 


occupations are predominantly specializations. 
But if the collegian is not going to be a spe- 
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cialist, and since there must be specialists in a 
modern world, where shall they come from? 
From the non-collegians? It doesn’t look rea- 
sonable. Seventy-five per cent. of the persons 
in “Who’s Who” are former collegians, and the 
huge majority of the seventy-five per cent. are 
specialists. Would that the writer had come 
more effectively to the aid of the truth that there 
is an evil of specialization in the academic 
world, for that evil is exactly one of the things 
that the personal-attention colleges are laboring 
to alleviate. 

The opening sentence of the next paragraph 
(page 661) marks, I think, the nadir of the 
whole article: “The absurdity of infant re- 
search and specialization, once visualized, is self- 
evident to all but the educational idealist or 
racketeer.” What is to be said in response to 
such an emotional outburst in the midst of what 
purports to be an intelligent inquiry by a sci- 
entific mind into a vitally important question? 
It is hard to argue against mere innuendo and 
equivoeation. What definite and publicly un- 
derstandable proposition can be got out of the 
sentence? Just what is “infant-research” and 
who is guilty of fomenting it? Who are the 
“idealists” and “racketeers” so scorned and con- 
demned? Are the two ill-assorted terms linked 
to afford a loophole of eseape for the aceuser? 
I plead guilty of believing in encouraging “col- 
legians” to engage in “research”; nay, I have 
the hardihood of “heading toward the kinder- 
garten” in this matter. Even if I am not a 
racketeer but only an “idealist,” I am still im- 
paled on the horn of being bat-blind to what 
all intelligent and honest men can “visualize.” 
The curious thing is that I happen to be in the 
thick of the sort of thing at which the brickbats 
are thrown, and still can not see “the ab- 
surdity,” while to a man who gives no signs of 
ever having really looked at it in the concrete, 
the absurdity is self-evident. Happily, mathe- 
maties and logic have given up the self-evident; 
an axiom is now recognized as something s0 
hard to prove that it is the part of wisdom not 
to attempt it. 

From the experience of one small college | 
offer Dr. Keller the following results of encour- 
aging collegians to investigate things for them- 
selves: an article published in American Litera- 
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ture, Volume I, No. 2; this was real infant-re- 
search, being written by a sophomore; a senior 
thesis printed as No. 245 of International Con- 
ciliation, published by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace; an unpublished thesis 
reported by Stuart Chase in the New Republic 
for August 8, 1928, with a marked beneficial 
effect upon a certain type of dishonest adver- 
tising. I make no secret of that fact that these 
are high-points, but they are not isolated, being 
on the contrary part and parcel of a great body 
of ereditable work of similar character. Of 
course, while publication is gratifying, the gov- 
erning aim of this method is not publication 
but the educative advantage accruing to the 
student himself. 

Further, why carp at planned education, even 
in quotes? To planning there seem to be two 
alternatives, either trial-and-error rat-behavior 
or blind adherence to tradition. Why carp at 
individual attention, when it is in essence noth- 
ing but humanism and decency, linked with some 
intelligent grasp of the variability of human 
nature? Why at the effort to incite learners to 
apply a modicum of their time in finding out 
things for themselves, when that is the very 
essence of the intellectual life? Why issue a 
blanket manifesto in terms at once definite 
enough to inelude some institutions and some 
teachers, and at the same time general enough 
to be a sort of Pope’s Bull against the comet? 
Why not try the same scientific soberness in the 
discussion of educational problems as in one’s 
own professional jurisdiction ? 

If this sounds a bit peevish I make neither 
denial nor apology. I for one am getting fed 
up at men of great distinction and competence, 
whose pronouncements carry weight and mold 
opinion, jumping the fence into fields in which 
they have not paid the price of competence by 
patient and time-consuming investigation, and 
there venting their emotional bias under the garb 
The author of this article 
is an expert in his own field. How does he feel 
when that field is invaded by men who know little 
about it and who proceed to lay down the law 
in dogmatic and even intolerant terms and, not 
content with this, east slurs upon those with 
whom they disagree? 

I do not mean that the problems of education 


ot rational discourse. 
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are the province of the few or the special juris- 
diction of the “professors of education.” On the 
contrary, if education is to discover and elimi- 
nate its errors and inefficiencies, which are cer- 
tainly many, and move forward into wiser views 
and better performance, the great body of teach- 
ers must be persuaded somehow to turn part of 
their attention and energy into the study of the 
educative process in the large. 
Epwarp O. Sisson 
REED COLLEGE 


THE TRANSFER OF TEACHERS IN THE 
CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Witit1AM McANpreEw’s article in the Educa- 
tional Review section of the December 5 issue 
of ScHOOL AND Society seems to be an instance 
of making assertions without adequate informa- 
tion and of generalizing upon insufficient data. 
Of superintendents generally throughout the 
country, as referred to in the article, I am not 
competent to speak. Here the author, it must 
be assumed, is speaking out of his own experi- 
ence and his knowledge of conditions in the 
country. But of the Cincinnati situation to 
which reference is made I have knowledge which 
justifies the feeling that I can report conditions 
accurately. 

The Cincinnati newspaper article upon which 
the statement is based was a brief news summary 
of a report made by the Cincinnati Bureau of 
Governmental Research upon publie personnel 
administration as evidenced in the practices of 
the city, county and school district of Cinein- 
nati. This report was prepared by the Public 
Administration Service of Chicago and is a con- 
sideration of civil service procedure in the three 
governmental units. The Bureau of Personnel 
of the school system, which is the agency respon- 
sible for listing candidates for appointment as 
teachers, is analyzed, though without making 
clear the distinction between civil service and 
professional teacher appointments, for which 
Ohio laws establish wholly different controls. 

The particular reference to an assumed policy 
of transferring incompetents, which Mr. MeAn- 
drew makes much of, is based upon a complete 
misunderstanding of the practice here. Trans- 
fers of teachers at the beginning of the school 
year are not made to condone incompetency, but 
rather to place teachers in more convenient 
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locations or in more desirable grades. Such 
transfers are based upon requests of the teachers 
themselves. The personnel surveyor indicates in 
his report that he understood this matter. The 
procedure is one which is probably followed in 
school systems throughout the country. 

There has been much public discussion of 
school matters in Cincinnati, with references in 
board sessions and in the daily press to the 
issues of married women teachers, of the salary 
schedule, of incompetency, of budget and tax 
levies and similar matters. These have afforded 
opportunity for first page headlines similar to 
the one which came to Mr. MeAndrew’s atten- 
tion. They evidence a positive interest in school 
matters in the community, basing largely upon 
considerations of financing and of cost. 

Incompetent teachers have been dismissed 
from the Cincinnati schools, with an avoidance 
of publicity and the consequent general discus- 
sions of the competency or incompetency of 
particular individuals. 

An editorial in a second Cincinnati daily, bas- 
ing upon the report under consideration, says: 
“To give authority to hire, promote and fire to 
a personnel bureau having no contact with the 
classrooms may look like an easy way out. But 
it is no solution at all. The human equation is 
inevitably important in rating the value of a 
teacher. . . . The School Board should weleome 
every informed and impartial criticism of its 
handling of the school personnel. But the pub- 
lie should remember that measuring teacher effi- 
ciency is the hardest nut to crack in the entire 
field of school administration.” 

Finally, I suggest that the Cineinnati school 
system has made every possible effort to secure 
competency in its teaching staff, having as its 
standard training qualification a five-year pro- 
gram in the Teachers College of the University 
of Cincinnati, and appointing wholly upon a 
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merit basis. With over three fourths of its 
entire staff being college graduates, and over 
one third in possession of master’s degrees, it is 
recognized in the city that the teaching staff is 
highly qualified, competent and efficient. 


Epwarp D. Roserts 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
CINCINNATI 


“THE MURDER OF MEXICAN 
TEACHERS” 

PERMIT me to express wonder at the letter in 
your issue of December 6, of Julian Aronson, 
on “The Murder of Mexican Teachers.” It does 
seem too bad that in a paper like yours should 
appear statements which are either the utter- 
ances of mere prejudice or due to just plain 
misinformation. 

“Tonorance and obedience have always been 
the fundamental precepts of medieval church 
doctrine,’ says Mr. Aronson. Aside from the 
absurdity in the use of English here, which says 
that ignorance is something taught by the church 
(for a precept is a positive teaching), the objec- 
tion to this statement is that it is not true, and 
that to make it argues an ignorance of medieval 
history on Mr. Aronson’s part. Perhaps I, who 
am not a Roman Catholic, but am a student of 
history, may say that, without seeming to be 
ecclesiastically partisan. 

And “nobody has yet accused a Mexican 
Bishop of trying to teach his flock the first let- 
ters of the alphabet.” Mr. Aronson may be 
interested to know that a great many people do 
not accuse but boast of the contribution of the 
Mexiean Church to education, including a num- 
ber of Protestants. I do your readers the honor 
of thinking that many of them are not blinded 
by anti-clerical prejudice. 

BERNARD IppInGs BELL 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


QUOTATIONS 


TEMPEST IN WISCONSIN 
WE print elsewhere in the issue a report by 
Paul W. Ward and an article by Oswald Garri- 
son Villard on the tempest which the Glenn 
Frank case has raised in Wisconsin. American 
university life may not always contribute much 
to building a great culture, but it always makes 


excellent politics. Mr. Ward points out conelu- 
sively that no question of academic freedom is 
involved on either side. But charges of polities 
fly thick as hailstones. Since President Frank 
is a Republican and Governor La Follette a 
Progressive, the issue is seen as reaching beyond 
the Madison campus or the state house. In fact, 
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there is even a suggestion, since the two men con- 
cerned have been mentioned for the next national 
election campaign, that what is happening in 
Madison may be but a dress rehearsal for a 
struggle of Titans in 1940. It is this aspect, per- 
haps, rather than any deep concern for educa- 
tional policy that has brought the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association to Mr. Frank’s defense. 
The broad general question the episode raises, 
however, is the relation of politics to education. 
First of all, we must remember that in the 
nature of the situation there ean be no complete 
divorce between the two. Whether for good or 
ill, we must accept the fact that state universi- 
ties have by their very set-up a political respon- 
sibility and are likely therefore to have a mea- 
sure of political responsiveness. We may not 
like this, and we may, and should, strive to mini- 
mize it. But the fact remains. This responsi- 
bility should never touch the faculty or the stu- 
dent body; as soon as we begin to coerce them 
into expounding or holding particular political 
views, we have taken a step toward a totalitarian 
society. But just as in an endowed university 
the administration is subject to the control of 
the trustees, who in the main—let us not forget 
it—are responsive to the weight of opinion in 
the financial community, so the administration 
of the state university is subject to the people’s 
representatives in the state government. This 
means legislature, governor, regents. It would 
be less than fair to the whole state to take the 
control of university administration out of the 
hands of the regents, and since the regents are 
appointed by the governor, this means that the 
governor has a definite place in the set-up. 
Whether Governor La Follette has abused that 
place is not entirely clear. If he has he should 
be eritieized severely, but the weight of the evi- 
dence does not seem against him. His legitimate 
function was to appoint the regents. To accuse 
him of “packing” the board is as idle as to accuse 
Mr. Roosevelt, in his next appointment to fill a 
Supreme Court vacancy, of “packing” the court. 
But, once appointed, state regents, like Supreme 
Court justices, are best left to their own devices 
—although neither should be immune from pub- 
lie eriticism. The function of the regents is 
clear enough. They must appoint, reappoint or 
fail to reappoint presidents in the light of the 
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best educational standards and their duty to the 
state and the people. 

This brings us squarely up against the prin- 
cipal—in fact, the only real—issue in dispute. 
How fit is Glenn Frank to continue as president 
of the university? This, we submit, is a ques- 
tion for the regents to settle. They may settle 
it well or ill, but the job is theirs. A wrong 
solution may imply misjudgment, but it in- 
volves no martyrdom. We are glad the regents 
will hold an open hearing, if only because it will 
cut under the charge that they are embarked on 
a conspiracy. But essentially this will weaken 
their position. The very nature of a hearing is 
such that the more tangible—and therefore the 
more trivial-sounding—complaints are pushed 
forward. But the real grounds for firing Glenn 
Frank can no more be threshed out in open 
hearing than could the grounds for hiring him— 
or the grounds for breaking up a marriage. 
This is a divorce case, and we all know that 
divorce eases as they are fought out in open 
court never do justice to the final operative 
cause: the parties just don’t love each other. 

That’s it. Wisconsin just doesn’t love Glenn 
Frank, and it is even doubtful whether Glenn 
Frank loves Wisconsin. He has lost the confi- 
dence of a majority of the regents. The legis- 
lators can’t stand him. The younger men on the 
faculty feel that he gives them no chance for 
advancement or real effectiveness. The com- 
munity—and in a western state the community 
is the college—thinks him uppish. There is a 
widespread mistrust of his judgment. Add to 
all that the paradox of a candidate for the 
Republican Presidential nomination as the uni- 
versity head in the most progressive state in the 
Union, and you complete a picture of discord. 
If the regents wish at this date to correct an 
original error, that is their privilege—The 
Nation. 


The ouster was sponsored in the office of 
Governor La Follette—that is admitted—and 
not with the Board of Regents. No effort was 
made to sound out the alumni or the faculty, and 
it was actually intended last spring, and again 
this winter, to fire President Frank at a secret 
meeting without really giving him a chance to 
know what the charges against him were or an 
opportunity to defend himself. These charges 
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were not formulated until the meeting of Decem- 
ber 6, and I do not think they would have been 
published then except for the public outery 
against the secret, star-chamber method of rail- 
roading Mr. Frank out of office. Now at least 
we have the six charges on paper. If they can 
be proved, then the question of whether the time 
has come for the president’s retirement can 
properly be faced. It certainly ought to be 
possible to establish once and for all whether 
he has mismanaged the university’s finances, 
whether he has lost the confidence of his faculty, 
whether he is “without the primary qualities 
essential in the administrator of a university,” 
and finally whether it is true that he has per- 
mitted the expenditure of too much publie money 
upon himself and his household, in addition to 
his $18,000 salary and his allowance of $2,400 
toward the expense of living in the large house 
willed to the university as a presidential resi- 
dence. 

Whatever the outcome, it will be a grave mis- 
fortune if the affair does not result in a deter- 
mined effort to divorce this unfortunate uni- 
versity from political control. If that is not 
done, it will be impossible in the future to get 
a first-class man to occupy the presidency, and 
we shall have a repetition of what has been going 
on for years—the packing of the Board of 
Regents by men and women of the political faith 
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of the Governor who happens to be in office, a 
practice no more justifiable when done by a 
La Follette than by a Kohler, or a John (. 
Spooner, or any kind of Republican Stalwart or 
Democratic partisan temporarily in office. As 
Mr. Frank has himself said, the issue now 
transcends his personality. It is simply whether 
or not a university, created and supported by the 
state, shall be under political control; whether 
or not a president duly chosen shall be subse- 
quently ousted as a result of gubernatorial initia- 
tive. It will be a great blessing if as a result 
of this storm a system can be worked out by 
which teachers of all ranks may be allowed to 
have something to say in the government of the 
university whose reputation and progress rest 
primarily in their hands. There is no more cry- 
ing need than this, as the disgusting situation in 
Yale in connection with the dropping of Pro- 
fessor Jerome Davis also shows. There must 
be faculty representation upon boards of trustees 
so that they shall have some control over the 
conditions under which they work, intellectual 
freedom, and security of tenure. Let us have 
a showdown in Wisconsin. Let us get a few 
of these things into the open. Besides doing 
full justice to President Frank, let us make im- 
possible further political control of the univer- 
sity’s affairs—Oswald Garrison Villard in the 
Nation. 


REPORTS 


STATE OF THE SCHOOLS AND ACTIVI- 
TIES OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION DURING THE PAST YEAR! 

FEWER states were in need of federal emer- 
gency funds to keep their schools in operation 
during the past year than during the two or 
three preceding years. School plants through- 
out the nation were improved with assistance 
of the Publie Works Administration. 

Teachers’ salaries in both rural and urban 
communities and expenditures for operation and 
maintenance of school plants also showed in- 
crease. 

Kindergartens, schools and classes for handi- 
capped children, night schools, art, music, home 


1 Statements in a report to Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes by the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 


economics, physical education, curtailed or elimi- 
nated in many school systems during early years 
of the depression, are being gradually restored. 

Enrolments in the lower grades of the ele- 
mentary schools have been decreased due to the 
falling birth rate, while high school enrolments 
have been increasing. 

The number of pupils who went back to high 
school as post-graduates and the number en- 
rolling in junior colleges was greatly increased. 

Special interest in young boys and girls out 
of school was developed through the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration. 

Report cards are being reorganized to inform 
parents of new school objectives and to enlist 
fuller cooperation for home guidance as an aid 
in attaining newer educational goals. 
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Use of tests in the classroom or guidance situ- 
ation is becoming better defined and understood. 

Educators and parents are recognizing the 
yalue of pre-schools and adult education. 


FINANCE 
The most outstanding feature of new school 
finance plans in many states is provision for a 
relatively larger amount of funds for the public 
schools from state-wide sources than had been 
provided previously. 
COLLEGES 
Enrolments for 1935-36 were back nearly to 
the 1931-32 figure. Income from endowments 
had increased slightly above its low. About half 
the cut in publie funds had been restored. 
The Federal student aid program that pro- 
vided jobs to about 110,000 young people in 


FP college, at a cost of $1,500,000 per month, has 


been of unquestioned help to both these young 
people and the colleges. 
The PWA has stimulated the movement to 


construct buildings on college campuses by ap- 


roving projects at colleges amounting to about 
t J 5 


> $60,000,000. 


Social science courses experienced a rapid 
increase in enrolment. 
There was a widespread increase in student 


forums, and an increase in departments and 
>» schools organized to train for publie service. 


Demands for higher standards of training for 


teachers were general, while graduate courses in 
engineering increased rapidly and special insti- 
tutes for alumni became more common. 


YouTH 

Significant has been the growth of interest on 
the part of educators and community leaders in 
problems of out-of-school youth. 

There has been an inerease in guidance and 
counselling services of the schools, increased em- 
phasis upon vocational training in the eurricu- 
lum to prepare youth for work, and growth in 
number of part-time and evening school classes, 
both vocational and general, to attract young 
people. 

Specific needs and problems of the young per- 
son out of school are being learned through 
state, city, county and community surveys. 

Passage of the George-Deen Act represents 
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still another of the newer developments of inter- 
est with respect to education for out-of-school 
youth. 

CCC 

Seventy-five per cent. of the CCC enrollees 
are now voluntarily participating in some form 
of educational activity. 

Assistant Corp Area Educational Advisers 
were authorized and assigned to each of the nine 
corps areas to assist educational advisers and 
district commanders in better supervision and 
administration of the camp educational pro- 
grams. During the year 1,321 educational 
advisers, all college graduates, were appointed. 

It is estimated that 35,000 illiterate enrollees 
have been taught to read and write in CCC 
camps. 

35,000 books are circulated monthly in the 
camps. 1,600 camps now publish camp news- 
papers. 145,531 men left the CCC in one 
year’s time to aecept employment. 


WPA, RESETTLEMENT AND PWA 


Members of the Office of Education staff re- 
viewed more than 60 Works Progress Adminis- 
tration projects and made recommendations re- 
garding their technical and practical aspects 
during the year. 

Information concerning publie school build- 
ing activity, school district indebtedness and 
other phases of school administration has been 
supplied upon request of the Public Works 
Administration and other agencies. 

The Office of Education was called upon from 
time to time to advise and counsel with authori- 
ties of the Rural Resettlement Administration. 


NEW SERVICES 

Five special projects made possible through 
Federal relief funds have been administered by 
the office during the year: 1—Public Forums; 
2—Educeational Radio; 3—Researeh in Universi- 
ties; 4—Survey of Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes, and 5—Loeal School Units. 

The Commissioner of Education has given 
general direction to these five projects, prac- 
tically all of which have been carried forward 
under the management of state and local educa- 
tion officials. The Office of Education has acted 
as a coordinating and clearing house agency. 

Through the Public Forums Project, 19 forum 
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demonstration centers have been established in 
19 different states to advance the general pro- 
gram of adult civic education. These centers 
comprise a gross population of approximately 
4,000,000 people. 

The Educational Radio Project produces five 
programs broadeast each week over nation-wide 
NBC and CBS networks. Each program uses 
a new technique to interest, entertain and edu- 
cate radio listeners, the success of which may 
be measured partly by letters received from 
listeners. A total of 125,000 letters have been 
received by this project to date since July, 1936. 

Seventy-three universities in 40 states have 
participated in the research in universities proj- 
ect during the year. This project has employed 
several hundred unemployed students to conduct 
research studies of importance in solution of 
many educational problems. 

One hundred ninety-two communities in 33 
states have cooperated with the Office of Educa- 
tion in providing more than 500 Negroes on 
relief to carry on the National Survey of Voca- 
tional Education and Guidance of Negroes. 

In addition to providing work for more than 
1,600 persons on relief, the Local School Units 
Project has aimed to determine possibilities for 
organization of better schools throughout the 
United States, and for improvement of local 
public school administration through organiza- 
tion of more satisfactory local school adminis- 
trative units. 

A senior specialist in state school systems was 
added to the office staff of specialists during the 
year. 

An effort has been made to meet increased 
demand for information on teaching of conser- 
vation. 

To aid in development of education through 
publie and sehool libraries, a new library service 
division was established in the Office of Eduea- 
tion by act of Congress. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The George-Deen Act passed by Congress 
during the past year requires states and terri- 
tories to match only 50 per cent. of the grants 
provided for the 5-year period ending June 30, 
1942, this being increased by 10 per cent. an- 
nually thereafter until it reaches 100 per cent. 
in the fiseal year 1947. This legislation pro- 





vides inereased federal grants for vocational] 4 
education in the United States and supersedes 
the George-Ellzey Act which expires June 30, , 


1937. 
Enrolment in vocational schools operated 


under state plans in agriculture, trade and in. q 


dustry, and home economics increased from 
164,123 in 1918 to 1,247,523 in 1935. 


Seventy-seven thousand two hundred and q 


sixty-one physically handicapped persons were 
rehabilitated and placed in employment from 
1921 to 1935. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Setting up of part-time classes for out-of- 
school farm youth, revision of many programs 
of teaching in agriculture to meet teacher needs, 
assistance to states in developing evening classes 
for adult farmers in agricultural conservation, 
were included among important activities of the 
Office of Edueation in vocational agriculture 
during the past year. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Office of Education staff members have 
rendered considerable assistance to the states 
during the year in setting up programs of 
coordination of trade and industrial training 
under which adult workers are given adjust- 
ment training and young workers are trained 
for placement in specific jobs. Other trade and 
industrial education activities of the office dur- 
ing 1936 have been: Training programs in the 
field of arts and crafts, training courses for 
prospective and employed household workers, 
programs of itinerant instruction for small 
communities, foreman training conferences, 


analyses of the trade content of occupations in ~~ 


particular localities to be used as a guide in 
setting up courses of study on these occupa- 
tions and apprentice training programs. 


Home Economics EpucaTIon 


Among many services rendered by the Office 
of Education Home Economies Section have 
been assistance to nine states in revising or re- 
adjusting curriculum programs in home eco- 
nomics education, making surveys of eight 
teacher-training programs as a basis for im- 
proving preparation of teachers and prepara- 
tion and distribution of materials to be used 
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in stimulating and improving programs in con- 
sumer buying. 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


During the past year the Commercial Eduea- 
tion Service devoted considerable time to aiding 
states in establishment of schools and classes 
for workers in distributive occupations—occu- 
pations followed by those engaged in distrib- 
uting goods produced on farms and in factories. 
Assistance was also given during the year to 
high schools endeavoring to adjust commercial 
courses and curriculums to conform to present- 
day conditions and requirements that face those 
who enter office employment as graduates of 
such courses. 

VocATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Surveys of rehabilitation programs in Mary- 
land, Oklahoma, Ohio, Indiana, Nebraska and 
Colorado were made by the Rehabilitation 
Service of the Office of Education during the 
past year, in addition to regular activities. 
Through special federal grants artificial ap- 
pliances were provided for persons who could 
not continue in or be reestablished in employ- 
ment without such appliances. 

Vocational trade and industrial schools, dur- 
ing the past several years, have gathered in 
untrained persons in all-day, part-time and ap- 
prenticeship classes and have trained thousands 
_ of them for work. At the same time these 
schools have, through part-time and evening 
classes, provided training for those already 
employed, to enable them to keep abreast of 


> new developments in their occupations and thus 


to retain their jobs. 

During the year members of the Office of 
Edueation staff have cooperated with the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprentice Training in help- 
| ing states to set up state advisory committees 
for apprentice training and in working with 
interested groups to establish improved stand- 
ards in the field of apprentice education. 
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New PROCESSES 


Vocational schools have made it possible for 
hundreds of workers to learn to handle new 
tools and materials and to learn new processes, 
thus enabling them to resume work on their 
old jobs. Plumbers and boiler makers have 
learned to do welding; sheet metal workers, 
electricians and steamfitters have been trained 
to install, operate and service air-conditioning 
plants; auto mechanics have learned how to 
operate and maintain Diesel engines, and elec- 
trical workers have been taught to service radios, 
electrical refrigerators and vacuum cleaners. 


Back TO SCHOOL 


During the year the total enrolment of adults 
in vocational classes operated under state plans 
was approximately 410,000. Of this number 
110,000 were farmers seeking instruction to aid 
them in revising farm management practices in 
line with new developments in agriculture. 
About 164,000 were trade and industrial work- 
ers learning new techniques in their trades, 
while 136,000 were women, many of them forced 
by circumstances to practice rigid economies and 
enrolled to secure instruction which would be 
an asset to them in their efforts to provide the 
maximum of satisfaction, comfort and happi- 
ness for their families. 


TRIBUTE 

At the close of another year, may I, as United 
States Commissioner of Education, pay high 
tribute to educators and friends of the schools 
everywhere, who, during 1936, have sacrificed 
and have worked untiringly and unselfishly in 
order that the torch of learning could reach 
the greatest single-year army of Americans ever 
in quest of an education. Our nation has defi- 
nitely stepped forward educationally in 1936. 
The year 1937 holds even greater promise for 
the progress of learning in our democracy. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CIRCULATION OF DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS, 1935 
Iv is of as much interest to study the circula- 
tion of daily newspapers as of magazines,’ and 


‘ Mapheus Smith, ScHoou aNnp Soctery, 44: 1127, 
144-146, August 12, 1936. 





for the same reasons. It makes possible the com- 
parison of different sections of the country, and 
provides us with information useful in diseover- 
ing changes from earlier years and possible 
future trends. 
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The basic information to be reviewed consists 
of the cireulation figures of 1,934 daily news- 
papers published during the six months period 
ending March 31, 1935, in the United States. 
The average morning circulation of these papers 
was about 14,500,000, the average evening circu- 
lation was about 24,000,000 and the average 
Sunday circulation was more than 28,000,000. 

The District of Columbia, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri and Illinois were the leading 
areas in total week-day circulation per 100,000 
population (Table I). The Pacific states as a 
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group ranked above all others. Southern anj _ 


Mountain states were generally below the ayer. 
age in circulation, although great variations are 
noticeable within each section of the country 


except the Pacific group. The effect of large a 


city newspapers is quite pronounced in the lead. 
ing states of the country and of each group of 
states. The fact that rank in newspapers and 
newspaper circulation is low in such states a 
New Jersey and Delaware, which are dominated 
by large New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
dailies, supports the same conclusion. 


TABLE Ia 














Rank in Rank in circulation of newspapers Rank in Rank in Rank in numbe 
circulation per 100,000 population circulation circulation a dail oo r 
of daily of daily of daily japers 7” 100.000 
~~ Morning Evening Sunday wee _ mwa population, 1935 
AIGDEMA .ncises 45 46 34 3 42 42 46 
pe eee 25 13 43 30 26 27 14 
BAYUQMNES ..565.. 44 40 46 36 47 45 8 
California ....+. 6 7 19 8 8 1 15 
COTEGO 6 v<.600 33 39 15.5 3 18 13 10 
Connecticut ..... 23 30 20 25 aT 15 22 
Delaware ....... 34 38 22 47 27 25 44.5 
District of 
Columbia ..... 1 | rd 1 - 39 
ye ee 10 6 29 13.5 20 2 9 
ee Eee 36 33 35 ae 39 41 41 
NEMO cba sss 60's 24 24 30 33 34 40 3 
TUMOR 1.8500 5 5 17.5 5 6 q 34 
err 12 20 10 28 12 14 5 
a ae 18 26 8.5 19 15 18 19.5 
J aaa 26 32 21 29 28 23 6 
5 37 36.5 38 32 35 33 37 
Louisiana ...... 2 19 42 Zt 32 3: 48 
Le eae 19 8.5 39 42 25 24 30 
Margland ...... 11 18 13 10 10 9 49 
Massachusetts .. 2.5 3 2 4 a 2 28 
Michigan ....... 28.5 35 15.5 11 13 iz 36 
Minnesota ...... 20.5 25 13 13.5 16 7 33 
Mississippi ..... 48 48 48 45 49 48 44.5 
5). re 4 4 4 9 4 4 26 
PAOMTRT sa ccc ee 30 10.5 45 23 33 31 4 
Nebraska ....... 13 14 23 12 19 16 25 
J ae 28.5 36.5 11 41 29 29 1 
New Hampshire . 40 43 33 ~ 40 36 19.5 
New Jersey ..... 46 47 24.5 44 31 21 47 
New Mexico .... 41 41 37 43 44 47 8 
New YOrk «.. +. 2.5 Z 8.5 2 2 3 43 
North Carolina .. 39 27.5 47 35 43 43 38 
North Dakota .. 42 42 44 39 45 44 24 
foo) ee 22 31 3 21 9 6 23 
Oklahoma ...... 15 17 24.5 15.5 23 30 7 
Og Ae ee 7 8.5 7 7 5 5 12 
Pennsylvania ; 9 12 13 15.5 p i | 10 27 
Rhode Island .... 20.5 29 §.5 26 14 11 32 
South Carolina .. 47 34 49 3 48 46 42 
South Dakota ... 49 49 2 46 41 37 RB | 
Tennessee ...... 16 15.5 31 22 24 26 40 
WE ss as os aes i f 22 27 18 30 2! 17 
(are 14 15.5 rs 20 ys | 19 31 
Wee, ac. 5s 31 21 41 oo 36 32 13 
Virginia ...cese 32 23 36 3 37 39 35 
Washington =p 8 10.5 5.5 6 7 8 16 
West Virginia ... 35 27.5 40 31 38 35 21 
Wisconsin ...... 38 44 17.5 24 22 20 29 
Wyoming ....... 43 45 32 40 46 38 2 





a Figures on 1935 newspaper circulation taken from Standard Rate and Data Service, Newspaper Section, P 


5. The 1935 midyear population estimates of the United States Bureau of the Census were the basis for the cot: 


putation of rates. 


b The total circulation per 100,000 population of the morning and afternoon papers was the basis of this 


ranking. 


¢ Data from article by C. Angoff and H. L. Mencken, American Mercury, September 1931, pp. 12-13. 
d Data from S. H. Hobbs, “North Carolina : Economic and Social,” Chapel Hill, 1930, Table LIV. 
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As should be expected, many states exhibit 
roughly the same ranks in morning, evening and 
Sunday newspaper circulation. But there are 
numerous exceptions, especially the Mountain 
States. Several of the North Central States 
also show extreme variation, notably Ohio and 
Michigan. Delaware and New Jersey, with less 
influential papers than Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and New York, show the same irregularities. 
The states having the most influential news- 
papers show great stability in rank, probably 
because these papers have morning, evening and 
Sunday editions of relatively equal influence, or 
there are equally strong morning and evening 
newspapers in large cities. States dominated by 
a few papers, however, show irregularity when 
the dominant papers do not push all three types 
of editions equally. 

There were some important changes in the 
position of states in circulation during the ten- 
year period since 1925, and somewhat fewer and 
smaller changes since 1930. Florida, Idaho, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas have made large 
strides forward in rank since the earlier date. 
Several other states have also moved upward in 
position. The South, in particular, has made 
important gains as a region. On the other hand, 
Colorado; such eastern states as Connecticut, 
Delaware, New Jersey and Rhode Island; such 
North Central States as Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, South Dakota and Wisconsin have suffered 
severe losses in rank. 

There are probably several contributing fac- 
tors in the changes in position of certain states 
One is the growth of city news- 
papers, particularly those of Chicago and New 
York which are influencing whole regions. The 
effect of the depression years upon newspaper 
cireulation in some regions is important, adding 
to the relative strength of the more powerful 
papers and taking from the strength of many 
smaller papers, especially those near large cities. 
The loss of position of some states may be due to 
the fact that they formerly relied on their own 
papers, which are now much weaker or have 
failed and the states in question are still not 
under the influence of the larger papers. South 
Dakota is probably in this group. The growth 
of its outstanding papers, and the increasing 
urbanization and industrialization of the South 


and regions. 
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has caused its increased newspaper circulation 
and improved rank among the regions of the 
nation. 

A very different ranking from that based on 
circulation is noted when rank of states in the 
number of daily newspapers per 100,000 popu- 
lation is examined. The Mountain States stand 
at the top, with Nevada, Wyoming, Idaho and 
Montana the leading states. The Pacific States 
also rank high; the Northeastern States are be- 
low average, especially New York and New 
Jersey; the Middle West is average or above in 
rank; and the Southern States rank at or near 
the bottom of the list. 

A state with large population which is domi- 
nated by a few newspapers tends to rank near 
the bottom of the list, as does a sparsely popu- 
lated state with only one or two daily news- 
papers, while states with many small papers in 
proportion to population tend to rank near the 
top. Nevada’s position depends upon eight 
newspapers for less than 100,000 population ; 
Delaware’s position depends upon only two 
papers in comparison with a population of 
242,000; and New York’s upon 114 papers serv- 
ing more than 13,000,000 population. The 
larger the average size of a state’s newspapers, 
therefore, the lower its rank in this series tends 
to be. 

The positions of New York, Maryland and 
Illinois suggest again that large newspapers 
inhibit the development of the other papers in 
the same or nearby communities by the very fact 
of their own large circulations and financial 
strength. The small number of daily papers in 
proportion to population in nearby states, for 
example, New Jersey and Delaware, reflects the 
same inhibition of newer and weaker enterprises. 

It is significant that newspaper circulation is 
not as closely related to literacy, high-school 
enrolment and cost of publie preparatory edu- 
cation as is the circulation of national maga- 
zines. The respective rank-order correlation 
coefficients for the relationship between news- 
paper circulation and percentage of population 
literate in 1930, percentage of population en- 
rolled in high schools in 1933, and per capita 
cost of public elementary and secondary schools 
in 1932 were .36, .28 and .36, compared with 
.71, .66 and .73 for magazine circulation. The 
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correlation of newspaper circulation with aver- 
age salary scale of the teaching and supervisory 
foree in 1932 was about the same as for maga- 
zine circulation (.52 for newspapers, .50 for 
magazines).2, Newspaper circulation is thus 
only slightly related to literacy, and to status of 
the educational system, although the association 
is not without some importance for interpreta- 
tion. 

As in the case of magazine circulation, per- 
centage of population enrolled in elementary 
school in 1933-34 was negatively related to 
newspaper circulation (coefficients of —.47 for 
newspapers and —.48 for national magazines). 
The data on newspapers thus suggest that most 
newspaper circulation is to persons who have 
completed elementary school. The fact that 
tabloids and “headline” newspapers have in- 
creased in importance in recent years, appealing 
to persons who ean read only with difficulty, 
appears to controvert the correlations. But 
further investigation still probably will show 
that newspaper circulation is mainly to those 
who have completed elementary school and that 
most tabloid buyers buy tabloids for other 
reasons than because they have had less than an 
elementary education. 

Some evidence that the low correlations are 
not due to the appeal of newspapers to persons 
without schooling can be obtained from further 
consideration of the rankings of certain states in 
high-school enrolment and in newspaper cireu- 
lation. Two of the areas that more than any 
others hold down the correlation for high schools 
were Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
They rank low in proportion of population 
attending high school partly because of large 
Negro population, and in the case of the District 
of Columbia because such a large part of the 
population is above high-school age. At the 
same time they have newspapers which cireu- 
lated heavily among the better educated classes. 
South Dakota does not contribute to the correla- 
tion in question for another reason. It has poor 
daily newspaper circulation, because it has no 
large cities and is not close to any large cities. 
Also its rural population does not feel the need 
of daily newspapers, being able to depend upon 
weekly or bi-weekly farm newspapers. The 


2 Mapheus Smith, op. cit., p. 146. 
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depression has contributed also. Yet this state | 
ranks close to the top in percentage of popula- 
tion enrolled in high school, because it has tradi- 
tions of education for all, good facilities for the 
schooling of all groups, and has a large propor. 
tion of persons of high-school age. 

Examination reveals that only a few states are 
responsible for the comparatively low correla- 
tions between the other measures of the educa- 
tional system, the measure of literacy of 
population and newspaper circulation. And 
analysis shows in each instance that other fae- 
tors than the wide circulation of newspapers to 
the uneducated and illiterate account for the 
chief divergences. 

Mapuueus SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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